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ESSAY I. 
SCHOOL in the Polite Arts properly ſig- 
nifies, that ſucceſſion of Artiſts which has 
learned the principles of the art from ſome emi- 
nent maſter, either by hearing his leſſons, or ſtudy- 
ing his works, and, conſeq ently, who imitate his 
manner either through deſign, or from habit. 
Muſicians ſeem agreed in making only three prin- 
cipal ſchools in muſic ; namely, the ſchool of 
Pergoleſe in Italy, of Lully in France, and of 


Handel in England; though ſome are for making 


Rameau the founder of a new ſchool, different 
from thoſe of the former, as he is the inventor of 
beauties peculiarly his own. 


WirnovrT all doubt Pergoleſe's muſic deſerves 


the firſt rank: though excelling neither in variety 


of movements, number of parts, nor unexpected 
flights, yet he is univerſally allowed to be the mu- 
ſical Raphael of Italy. This great maſter's princi- 
pal art conſiſted in knowing how to excite our 
paſſions by ſounds which ſeem frequently oppo- 
ſite to the paſſion they would expreſs : by ſlow, 

Vo“. III. e © ſolemn 
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ſolemn ſounds he is ſometimes known to throw us 
into all the rage of battle; and even by faſter 
movements, he excites melancholy in every heart 
that ſounds are capable of affecting. This is a 
talent which ſeems born with the artiſt. We are 


unable to tell why ſuch ſounds affect us: they ſeem 


no way imitative of the paſſion they would expreſs, 
but operate upon us by an inexpreſſible ſympathy; 
the original of which is as inſcrutable as the ſecret 
ſprings of life itſelf. To this excellence he adds 
another, in which he is ſuperior to every other 
artiſt of the profeſſion, the happy tranſitions from 
one paſſion to another, No dramatic poet better 


knows to prepare his incidents than he : the audi- 


ence are pleaſed, in thoſe intervals of paſſion, with 
the delicate, the ſimple harmony, if I may ſo ex- 
preſs it, in which the parts are all thrown into 


Hugues, or often are barely uniſon, His melodies 


alſo,where no paſſion is expreſſed, give equalplea- 


ſure, from this delicate ſimplicity: and I need only 


inſtance that ſong in the Serva Padrona, which 
begins Lo congſco a quegl'occelli, as one of the fineſt 
inſtances of excellence in the duo. 


| Taz Italian artiſts in general have followed his 
manner, yet ſeem fond of embelliſhing the delicate 
ſimplicity of the original. Their ſtyle in muſic 
ſeems ſomewhat to reſemble that. of Seneca in 


. writing, where there are ſome beautiful ſtarts of 


thought; 


thought; but the whole is filled with ſtudied ele- 
gance, and unaffecting affectation. 


LuLLy, in France, firſt attempted the improve- 
ment of their muſic, which in general reſembled 
that of our old ſolemn chaunts in churches. It is 
worthy remark, in general, that the muſic of every 
country is ſolemn in proportion as the inhabitants 
are merry; or, in other words, the merrieſt 
ſprightlieſt nations are remarked for having the 
ſloweſt muſic ; and thoſe whoſe character it is to 
be melancholy, are pleaſed with the moſt briſk and 
airy movements. Thus in France, Poland, Ire- 
land, and Switzerland, the national muſic is flow, 
melancholy, and ſolemn ; in Italy, England, Spain 
and Germany, it is faſter, proportionably as the 
people are grave. Lully only changed a bad man- 
ner, which he found, for a bad one of his own. 
His drowſy pieces are played ſtill to the moſt 
ſprightly audience that can be conceived ; and 
even though Rameau, who is at once a muſician 
and a philoſopher, has ſhewn, both by precept and 
example, what improvements French muſic may 
ſtill admit of, yet his countrymen ſeem little con- 
vinced by his reaſonings ; and the Pont: neuf taſte, 
as it is called, ſtill prevails in their beſt perfor- 
mances. 


| | 

. THe Engliſh ſchool was firſt planned by Pur- 

cel: he attempted to unite the Italian manner that 
B 2 . prevailed 
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prevailed in his time, with the ancient Celtic 
carol and the Scotch ballad, which probably had alſo 
its origin in Italy; for ſome of the beſt Scotch 
ballads ( The Broom of Cowdenknows,” for in- 
ſtance) are ſtill aſcribed to David Rizzio. But 
be that as it will, his manner was ſomething pecu- 
liar to the Engliſh ; and he might have continued 
as head of the Engliſh ſchool, had not his merits 
been entirely eclipſed by Handel. Handel, though 
originally a German, yet adopted the Engliſh man- 
ner: he had long laboured to pleaſe by Italian com- 
poſition, but without ſucceſs ; and though his En- 
gliſh Oratorios are accounted inimitable, yet his 
Italian Operas are fallen into oblivion, Pergoleſe 
excelled in paſſionate ſimplicity ; Lully was re- 

markable for creating a new ſpecies of muſic, 
where all is elegant, but nothing paſſionate or ſub- 
lime: Handel's true charaQteriſtic is ſublimity : 
he hasemployed all the variety of ſounds and parts 
in all his pieces: the performances of the reſt may 
be pleaſing, though executed by few performers ; 
his require the full band. The attention is 
awakened, the ſoul is rouſed up at his pieces; but 
diſtin paſſion is ſeldom expreſſed. In this parti- 
cular he has ſeldom found ſucceſs : he has been 
obliged, in order to expreſs paſſion, to imitate 
words by ſounds, - which though it gives the plea- 
ſure which imitation always produces, yet it fails 


of exciting thoſe laſting affections, which it is in 
the 
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| the power of ſounds to produce. In a word, no 
man ever underſtood harmony fo well as he; but in 


melody he has been exceeded by ſeveral. 
— —U—Uä—ͤ0l“—]—]— 


[Tur following OBJECTIONS to the preceding Ess AT 
having been addreſſed to Dr. SMOLLETT (as EDiToOR of the 
BriTISH MAGAZINE, in which it firſt appeared); that 
Gentleman, with equal candour and politeneſs, communicated 
the MS, to Dr. Gorps ir, who returned hi ANSWERS 
to the OpgJECTOR in the Nor Es annexed. —EDIT.] 


PERMIT me to object againſt ſome things ad- 
vanced in the paper on the ſubje& of THE Dif- 


FERENT SCHOOLS OF Mustck. The author of this 
article ſeems too haſty in degrading the “ harmo- 


Had the Objector ſaid melodious Purcel, it had teſtified 
at leaſt a greater acquaintance with muſic, and Purcel's 
peculiar excellence. Purcel in melody is frequently great: 
his ſong; made in his laſt ſickneſs, called Roſy Bowers, is a 
fine inſtance of this; but in harmony he is far ſhort of the 
. meaneſt of our modern compoſers, his fullet harmonies being 
exceeding ſimple. His Opera of Prince Arthur, the words 
of- which were Dryden's, is reckoned his fineſt piece. But 
what is that, in point of harmony, to what. we every day 
hear from modern maſters? In ſhort, with reſpe& to ge- 
nius, Purcel had a fine one: he greatly improved an art 
but little known in England before his time; for this he 
deſerves our applauſe : but the preſent prevailing taſte in- 
muſic is very different from what he left it, and who was the: 
unprover ſince his time we ſhall ſee by and by. 
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nious Purcel from the head of the Engliſh School, 
to erect in his room a foreigner (Handel), who 


has not yet formed any School &. The gentleman, 


when he comes to communicate his thoughts upon 
the different Schools of Painting, may as well place 
Rubens at the head of the Engliſh painters, be- 
cauſe he left ſome monuments of his art in En- 
gland +. He ſays that Handel, though originally 
a German (as moſt certainly he was, and conti- 
nued fo to his laſt breath), yet adopted the En- 


* Handel may be ſaid as juſtly as any man, not Per- 
goleſe excepted, to have founded a new School of Muſic. 
When he firſt came into England, his muſic was entirely 
Italian: he compoſed for the Opera; and though, even then, 


his pieces were liked, yet did they not meet with univerſal 


approbaticn, In thoſe he has too ſervilely imitated the mo- 
dern vitiated Italian taſte, by placing what foreigners call 
the point d orgue too cloſely and injudiciouſly. But in 
his Oratorios he is perfectly an original genius. In theſe, 
by ſteering between the manners of Italy and England, he 
has ſtruck out new harmonies, and formed a ſpecies of muſic 
different from all others. He has left ſome excellent and 
eminent ſcholars, particularly Worgan and Smith, who 
compoſe nearly in his manner; a manner as different from 
Purcel's as from that of modern Italy, Conſequently 
Handel may be placed at the head of the Engliſh ſchool, 


+ The Obiector will not have Handel's ſchool to be called 
an Engliſh ſchool, becauſe he was a German. Handel in 
a great meaſure found in England thoſe eflential differences 
which charaQterize his muſic : we have already ſhewn that 


he had them not upon his arrival. Had Rubens come over 
0 
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gliſh manner *. Yes, to be ſure, juſt as much as 
Rubens the painter did. Your correſpondent, in 
the courſe of his diſcoveries, tells us, beides, 
that ſome of the beſt Scotch ballads ( The Broom 
of Cowdenknows,” for inſtance) are ſtill aſcribed 


to England but moderately ſkilled in his art; had he learned 
here all his excellency in colouring, and correctneſs of de- 
ſigning; had he left ſeveral ſcholars, excellent in his 
manner, behind him; I ſhould not ſeruple to call the ſchool 
ereed by him, the Engliſh ſchool of Painting. Not the 
country in which a man is born, but his peculiar ſtyle, either 
in painting or in muſio— That conſtitutes him of this or that 
ſchool. Thus Champagne, who painted in the manner of 
the French ſchool, is always placed among the painters of 
that ſchool, though he was born in Flanders, and ſhould 


conſequently, by the Objector's rule, be placed among the 


Flemiſh painters. Kneller is placed in the German ſchool, 
and Oſtade in the Dutch, though both born in the ſame 


city. Primatice, who may be truly ſaid to have founded 
the Roman ſchool, was born in Bologna; though, if his 


country was to determine his ſchool, he ſhould have been 


placed in the Lombard. There might ſeveral other in- 
ſtances be produced; but theſe, it is hoped, will be ſufficient 
to prove, that Handel, though a German, may be placed 
at the head of the Engliſh ſchool, 


* Handel was originally a German ; but, by a long con- 
tinuance in England, he might have been looked upon as 
naturalized to the country. I don't pretend to be a fine 
writer: however, if the gentleman diſlikes the expreſſion 


(although he muſt be convinced it is a common one), I 


with it were mended, 
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to David Rizzio x. This Rizzio muſt have been 
a moſt original genius, or have poſſeſſed extraor- 
dinary imitative powers, to have come, ſo ad- 
vanced in life as he did, from Italy, and ftrike fo 


far out of the common road of his own country's 
muſick. 


* I faid that they were aſcribed to David Rizzio. That 
they are, the Objector need only look into Mr. Oſwald's 
Collection of Scotch Tunes, and he will there find not only 
The Broom of Cowdenknows, but alſo The Black Eagle, 
and ſeveral other of the beſt Scotch tunes aſcribed to him, 
Though this might be a ſufficient anſwer, yet I mutt be per- 
mitted to go farther, to tell the Obje&or the opinion of our 
beſt modern muſicians in this particular. Tt is the opinion 
af the melodions Geminiani, that we have in the dominions 
of Great Britain no original muſic, except the Iriſh ; the 
Scotch and Englith being originally borrowed from the 
Ttalians. And that his opinion in this reſpect is juſt (for I 
would not be ſwayed merely by authorities), it is vecy 
reaſonable to ſuppc , firſt, from the conformity between 
the Scotch and ancient Italian muſic. They who compare 
the old French Vaudevilles brought from Italy by Ri- 
nuccinĩ with * thoſe pieces aſcribed to David Rizzio, who 
was pretty nearly cotemporary with him, will find a ftrong 
reſemblance, notwithſtanding the oppoſite characters of the 
two nations which have preſerved thoſe pieces. When I 
would have them compared, I mean I would have their 
baſſes compared, by which the ſimilitude may be moſt 
exactly ſeen, Secondly, it is reaſonable from the ancient 
muſic {the Scotch, which is {till preſerved in the Highlands, 
and which bears no reſemblauce at all to the muſic of the 
Low ccuntry. The Highland tunes are ſung to Irifh 
words, 


A MERE fiddler *, a ſhallow coxcomb, a giddy,, 
inſolent, worthleſs fellow, to compoſe ſuch pieces 
as nothing but genuine ſenſibility of mind, and an. 
exquiſite feeling of thoſe paſſions which animate 
only the fineſt ſouls, could dictate ; and in a man- 
ner too, ſo extravagantly diſtant from that to which. 
he had all his life been accuſtomed !—It is impoſ- 
ſible.— He might, indeed, have had preſump- 
tion enough to add ſome flouriſhes to a few 
favourite airs, like a cobler of old'plays, when he. 
takes it upon him to mend Shakeſpeare. So far he 
might go; but farther it is impoſſible for any one 
to believe, that has but juſt ear enough to diſtin- 
guiſh between the Italian and Scotch muſic, and 
is diſpoſed to conſider the ſubject with the leaſt de 


gree of attention, 
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words, and flow entirely in the Iriſh manner On the 
other hand, the Lowland muſic is always ſung to Engliſh: 


words. 


David Rirzio was neither a mere fiddler, nor a ſhallow- 
coxcomb, nor a worthleſs fellow, nor a ſtranger in Scotland. 
He had, indeed, been brought over from Piedmont, to be 
put at the head of a band of maſic, by King James V. one 
of the moſt elegant princes of his time, an exquiſite judge 
of muſic, as well as of poetry, architecture, and all the 
fine arts. Rizzio, at the time of his death, had been above 
twenty years in Scotland: he was ſecretary to the queen, 
and at the fame time an agent from the pope ; ſo that he 
would not be ſo obſcure as he has been repreſented. 
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1 OWN it gave me ſome pleaſure to find the 
entertainment at Vauxhall, which I regard, un- 


der proper regulations, as one of the moſt harm- 
leſs and pleaſing we have, much improved this 
ſeaſon *: improved, if we conſider the expence, 
which is leſſened, or the ſingers, who are better 
than before. Mrs. V INCENT and Miſs BRENT + are 
certainly capable of furniſhing out an agreeable 
evening; and it muſt be confeſſed, the conductor 
of this entertainment has ſpared no expence in pro- 


* June 1760, —E vis. 


+ The former of theſe Ladies (whoſe maiden name was, 
BURCHELL) was afterwards married to Captain MILLs, one 
of the few who had the good fortune to eſcape from the Black. 
Hole at Calcutta; and by whom ſhe had a daughter (Mrs, 
FERGUSON) who appeared on the ſtage of Covent Garden 
Theatre this winter (1790) in the character of Roſetta in 
Love In A Village,” —Mrs, MILLs is ſtill living, -EviT, 


Miſs BRENT afterwards married PINTO, a celebrated per- 
former on the violin, and who preſided over the Orcheſtras. 
at Drury-lane and Vauxhall for ſeveral years; but having 
excluded herſelf by improper behaviour from an engagement 
at the London Theatres, ſhe died a few years ago at Edin- 
burgh in extreme penury and wretchedneſs, —EDIT. 


curing: 
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curing a very elegant band of performers. The 
ſatisfaction which I received the firſt night IL 
went there was greater than my expectations; I 
went in company of ſeveral friends of both ſexes, 
whoſe virtues I regard, and judgments | eſteem. 
'The muſic, the entertainment, but particularly 
the ſinging, diffuſed that good-humour among us, 
which conſtitutes the true happineſs of ſociety z 
but I know not how, from praiſing both the 
lingers, as they deſerve, we inſenſibly fell into a 
compariſon of their reſpective perfections : one 
part of the company ſeemed to favour the old 
ſinger, another the new. The ladies, who in 
fuch a caſe always declare their opinions firſt, 
ſeemed to give it in favour of Mrs. Vincent, be- 
cauſe ſhe was a married woman : the generality 
of the gentlemen were of a contrary opinion, and 
for a contrary reaſon. We, however, at length 
agreed to refer the diſpute to two gentlemen of the 
company, who had been for ſome time in Italy, and 
were beſide, of themſelves, tolerable performers. 
Even they, however, ſeemed of different opi- 
nions ; and, as well as I remember, this was the 
ſubſtance of what either ſaid on the occaſion : 


« I own,” faid he who ſpoke firſt, © that Miſs 
Brent, by pleafing the town laſt ſeaſon in the Beg- 
gar's Opera, has acquired a ſhare of popularity 
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which may alone lead the injudicious ; but let us 
ſtrip her of her theatrical ornaments, and merely 
as a finger compare her with her rival Mrs. 
Vincent ; I think it will be allowed me Mrs. 
Vincent has rather the moſt graceful perſon of the 
two; and even that conſideration, trifling as it 
may ſeem, is of ſome conſequence, when we are 
conſidering the perfections of a female ſinger. In 


Italy, you know, Sir, ſcarce a lady dates appear 


even in a chorus, upon the ſtage, or as a public 


performer, without this natural advantage. Upon. 


ſome of Miſs Brent's notes, there is alſo a huſki- | 
neſs, which her rival is entirely free from ; for 
you muſt confeſs, that nothing can be clearer than 
Mrs. Vincent's voice. Miſs Brent ſometimes 
drives the feeling theatrical manner into affecta- 
tion; for though a little of that manner is proper at 
all times, and is, in fact, the only thing in which 


the voice excels an inſtrument, yet in plain ſing- 


ing, where acting is not required, it may ſome- 
times be carried to a ridiculous exceſs. Mrs. 
Vincent ſings with more eaſe, fetches her inſpi- 


' rations quicker, more unperceived, and with a 


better grace than your new favourite. Though I 
muſt own, that neither the one nor the other are, 
by any means, perfect timeiſts ; yet in this reſpect 
Mrs, Vincent has certainly the advantage, and is 
ſeldom guilty of blunders, which the other, through 


haſte, want of ſkill, or of time, ſometimes com- 
| com- 


mits. I have but one thing more to ſay in fayour 
of Mrs. Vincent, which is, that ſhe would cer- 
tainly appear to greater advantage were the muſic 
ſhe ſings more nicely adapted to her voice. Every | 
judicious compoſer ſets his muſic to the voice of 
the performer: that which this finger chuſes ſeems; 
in general, taken by herſelf at a venture, or eom- 
. poſed for her, without a perfect knowledge of her 
excellencies. The lower part of her voice has a 
much finer body than the upper, which is rather 
too ſmall, and has ſomewhat too much of the 
German- flute tone in it. Though ſhe has great 
command, yet her tranſitions are not perfectly 
graceful; the muſic therefore adapted to her, and 
in which ſhe would' certainly charm, ſhould be 
compoſed of notes not reaching extremely high, 
and not with difficult tranſitions, The muſic com- 
poſed for Mifs Brent, on the contrary, is ſet with 
perfect taſte, and with a thorough. knowledge of 
her fort, That pretty ſong of © Liberty,” in parti. 
cular, both in delicacy and accompaniment, is far 


beyond the ſongs of Mrs. Vincent.“ 


INFLUENCED-by this, moſt of the company were 
going to declare in favour of Mrs. Vincent, when 
the other gentleman gave his opinion as follows : 
* allow the juſtice of almoſt all that has been 
advanced, but I am of opinion Miſs Brent is far 
ſuperior. It is true, her voice is by no means fo 


Clear 
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clear as Mrs. Vincent's, nor have 1 ever heard 
any ſinger equal that lady in this particular, yet 
fill Miſs Brent has much the beſt voice of the 
two; for it is at once capable of a greater ſwell, 
and has a greater body of tone. 'T heſe two per- 
fections are alone ſufficient to give her the prefe- 
rence ; but there is another in which ſhe excels al- 
moſt every finger : I mean that of her voice being 
perfectly in tune. I cannot tell whether it be in 
reality ſo ; bug it would ſeem, by the exact tune- 
fulneſs of her voice, that ſhe had not been entire- 
ly taught to ſing from the harpſichord ; for ſuch as 
are wholly taught by that inſtrument, though they 
may be ſufficiently in tune with any inſtrument, 
yet by learning only to chime with a chord, which 
from the nature of this inſtrument is not quite per- 
fe, they ſeldom arrive to that tunefulneſs which 
reaches the heart; and hence we ſee natural 
ſingers frequently more pleaſing than thoſe who are 
taught. The lady I refer to ſeems to poſſeſs all 
that native ſweetneſs of voice, at the fame time 
that ſhe has acquired by art the perfect manner of 
flattening thoſe notes, which upon the voice and 
every natural inſtrument, as the trumpet and horn, 
are naturally too ſharp. Her ſhake, though not 
perfect (as it is in general too quick) is however 
much ſuperior to the other's, who is very faulty in 
this reſpect, "Though ſhe may ſometimes feel too 
much 
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much, yet it muſt be owned that this is preferable 
to a total vacancy of ſenſibility, which is the 
other's caſe. Let us add to this, that the muſic we 
have now heard her ſing is preferable to that ſung 
by Mrs. Vincent; and I fancy, upon the whole, 
we ſhall find ſhe affords the higheſt entertainment. 
I am ſenſible that both have faults, which neither 
of us have mentioned; and one among the reſt is 


in the execution of thoſe holding notes of which 


they both ſeem fo fond. They ſeem to think that 
all the art in this reſpect lies, in beginning one of 
thoſe tedious notes very ſoft, and then ſwelling it 
as loud as poſſible in the middle, then falling off, 
and ſo forth. Theſe ſhould never be continued 
without that ſoftening which is taken from the 
tone below; which on the voice is capable of be- 
coming every moment more diſtinct, till it at laſt 
falls naturally into the ſhake, which ſhould not be 
of very long continuance neither. But I fear I 
tire the company : I ſhall only obſerve, that the 


public are greatly obliged to both for one of its 
moſt innocent and higheſt amuſements.“ 


JusT as he had finiſhed we were called away to 
bear the congluding ſong, which gave me ſuch plea- 
ſure, I could not avoid concluding, that ſhe who 
ſung laſt always ſung beſt, 


ESSAY 


ESA Y HE 


I FANCIED myſelf placed at the foot of an: 


high mountain, and ſaw round me ſeveral peo- 
ple who were preparing toclimb up its ſteepy ſide. 
Deſirous of knowing whither they were going, I 
mixed in the crowd, and attempted to aſcend as 
well as the reſt. Near half way to the top I per- 
ceived a fountain, of which ſeveral drank with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs ; and not even the Pump- 
room at Bath could be filled with a greater variety 
of characters. Lords, biſhops, *ſquires, tradeſ- 
men, and men without trades, ſtrove each for a 
draught ; and as each drank he ſeemed intoxicated, 
though but with water. The drinkers ſpoke fre- 
quently without underſtanding what they ſaid; they 
decided magiſterially on ſubjects which they did 
not comprehend; and judged of works they had 
never ſeen. They talked of painting without 
knowing the elements of the art; and decided 
upon muſic without having an ear to diſtinguiſh 
harmony. Nothing, in ſhort, could be more ridi- 


culous than their converſation, They in general, 
| aimed 
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aimed at being ſayers of good things, which {or 
uttered with ſolemn pride, and ny with petu- 
lant loquacity. 


A LADY RIP a certain nobleman : « My 
dear lord,” ſays ſhe, $are we to expect no produc- 
tion of your's this ſeaſon ? I am ſo fatigued with 
the works of thoſe mercenary writers for bread, 
that I proteſt if I don't ſee ſomething new of yours 


I ſhall abſolutely diſcontinue my ſtudies, and re- 
turn to piquet,””—** Excuſe me, madam,” replied 


his lordſhip, © I ſhould be very willing to publiſh 
my works, if there were many ſuch judges as youz 
but, alas ! we have neither taſte, ſentiment, nor 
genius amongſt us ; we are quite fallen : none 
are capable of diſtinguiſhing true delicacy. Would 
you think; madam, that my volume of philoſophi- 
cal poems u Huld not go off, and yet the very ſame 
judges had bought Pope's Works with great 
eagerneſs ? No, madam, I ſhall reſerve my fu- 
ture productions for poſterity, who, I flatter my- 
ſelf, will give them a more favourable reception.“ 


In another quarter I perceived a well-dreſled 
poet reading his manuſcript to a ragged brother, 
who ſeemed in raptures with every line of it; he 
; praiſed the language, ſentiment, and ſublimity ; 


ſhrugged up his ſhoulders in extacy, and flouriſhed 
hes 
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bis hands with enthuſiaſm. As the emperors for- 
merly paid poets for every line they liked, fo on the 
contrary ow ragged poet was paid for every line he 
happened to praiſe ; the writer reading it to 
him, not for the ſake of his corrections but his 
flattery. 


Mr attention was called off from this couple to 
another, where a young man dreſſed in ſhabby 
hnery was aſking another, who ſeemed to be a no- 
bleman by his appearance, for a ſubſcription, 
&« Excuſe me, Sir,“ replicd his Lordſhip, «I never | 
ſubſcribe, except for prints or drawings ; for I am 
reſolved to encourage and revive the fine arts 
among us, and even vie with Italy for the ſupe- 
riority.“ 


Discus rp with ſuch converſaticgy, 1 was up- 
on the point of returning back, when one of the 
crowd, addreſſing me, ſaid, (Dear Sir, won't you 
drink before you go? Here you are got to the Foun- 
tain of Fine Senſe, and yet are going away without 
taſting,” — What !” replied I, © is this the 
Fountain of Fine Senſe 2” —** Yes, Sir,” ſaid he, 
and as ſoon as you ſhall have drank of its wa- 
ters, you will find yourſelfevery whit as amiable and 
pleaſing as the reſt of the company.“ Excuſe 
me, Sir,“ ſays I; & if the waters are to have the ſame 
effect upon me that I ſee them have upon the reſt of 

the 
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the company, I diſclaim all pretenſions to fine ſenſe, 
and am much better pleaſed with common ſenſe.” 
« Ah, my dear,” returned he with a ſhrug, keep 
| your common ſenſe for a circle of Hollanders or 
Aldermen. Without taſte, virtu, and delicacy, 
how inſipid is every ſociety ]“ 


I was juſt upon the point of deſcending the 
mountain, when I perceived ſome perſons at the 
ſummit ; and though I knew it muſt coft me great 
pains, I did what I could to join them. When 
with incredible labour I had gained it, I there 
found a ſecond fountain, round which ſeveral per- 
ſons were placed, who drank freely of its waters; 
and ſeemed at once to unite gravity, ſenſe, and hu- 
mour. Here I perceived people of all the nations 
of Europe entertaining each other without ran- 
cour, wrangling, or envy. There Metaſtaſio 
and Maffei paid their mutual compliments, and 
attempted each other's improvement; there Vol- 
taire and the Royal Pruſſian gave and received fame 
reciprocally; Greflet and Pyron read their works 
to each other with delight; and there I ſaw John- 
ſon, Gray, and Maſon, with ſome other authors 
of our own cc--atry, conveying ſtrong ſenſe in 


the wildeſt ſallies of poetical enthuſiaſm, 


PLEASED with the company, I was juſt going to 
take a draught of the delicious fountain, when an old 
agreeable acquaintance, who had been long poſted 
there, 
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there, and who ſhall be nameleſs, welcomed me 
with fo violent a ſhake by the hand that I awoke, 
and received no other benefit from my imaginary 
Journey, than a certain conviction, that a ſhallow 
underſtanding generally aſpires at the reputation of 
wit, but true genius ever chooſes to wear the ap- 
pearance of good ſenſe. 


. 


i 


HERE can be perhaps no greater entertain- 
ment than to compare the rude Celtic ſim- 
plicity with modern refinement. Books, however, 
ſeem incapable of furniſhing the parallel; and to 
be acquainted with the ancient manners of our 
own anceſtors, we ſhould endeavour to look for 
their remains in thoſe countries, which, being in 
ſome meaſure retired from an intercourſe with 
other nations, are ſtill untinctured with foreign re- 
finement, language, or breeding. 


THe Iriſh will ſatisfy curioſity in this reſpect 
preferably to all other nations I have ſeen. They 
in ſeveral parts of that country ſtill adhere to 
their ancient language, dreſs, furniture, and ſu - 
perſtitions; ſeveral cuſtoms among them that ſtill 
ſpeak their original; and, in ſome reſpects, 
Czfar's deſcription of the Ancient Britons is ap- 
plicable to theſe. 


Tarts Bards, in particular, are ſtill held in 


great veneration among them ; thoſe traditionain 
heralds 
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heralds are invited to every funeral, in order to fill 
up the intervals of the howl with their ſongs and 
harps. In theſe they rehearſe the actions of the 
anceſtors of the deceaſed, bewail the bondage of 
their country under the Engliſh government, and 
generally conclude with adviſing the young men 
and maidens to make the beſt uſe of their time, for 
they will ſoon, for all their preſent bloom, be if 


ſtretched under the table, like the dead body be- 


fore them, 


Or all the Bards this country ever produced, the 
laſt and the greateſt was CAROLAN THE BIIxp. 
He was at once a poet, a muſician, a compoſer, and 
ſung his own verſes to his harp. The original 
natives never mention his name without rapture ; 
both his poetry and muſic they have by heart; and 
evenſome of the Engliſh themſelves, who have been 
tranſplanted there, find his muſic extremely plea- 
ſing. A ſong beginning O Rourke's noble fare 
«© will ne*er be forgot,“ tranſlated by Dean Swift, is 
of his compoſition ; which, though perhaps by this 
means the beſt known of his pieces, is yet by no 
means the moſt deſerving. His ſongs, in general, 
may be compared to thoſe of Pindar, as they 


have frequently the ſame flights of imagination, 


and are compoſed (I don't ſay written, for he 
could not write) merely to flatter ſome nian of for- 
tune 
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tune upon ſome excellence of the ſame kind. In 
theſe one man is praiſed for the excellence of his 
ſtable, as in Pindar, another for his hoſpitality, a 
third for the beauty of his wife and children, and 
a fourth for the antiquity of his family. When- 


ever any of the original natives of diſtinction were 


aſſembled at feaſting or revelling, Carolan was ge- 


nerally there, where he was always ready, with his 
harp, to celebrate their praiſes. He ſeemed by na- 
ture formed for his profeflion ; for as he was born 
blind, ſo alſo he was poſſeſſed of a molt aſtoniſhing 
memory, and a facetious turn of thinking, which 
gave his entertainers infinite ſatisfaction. Being 
once at the houſe of an Iriſh nobleman, where 
there was a muſician preſent, who was eminent in 
the profeſſion, Carolan immediately challenged him 
to a trial of ſkill. To carry the jeſt forward, his 
Lordſhip perſuaded the muſician to accept the chal- 
lenge, and he accordingly played over on his fiddle 
the fifth concerto of Vivaldi. Carolan, immedi- 
ately taking his harp, played over the whole piece 
after him, without miſſing a note, though he had 
never heard it before; which produced ſome ſur- 
prize: but their aſtoniſhment increaſed, when he 
aſſured them he could make a concerto in the ſame 
taſte himſelf, which he inſtantly compoſed, and that 
with ſuch ſpirit and elegance, that it may compare 
(for we have it ſtill) with the fineſt compoſitions 
of Italy, 


His 
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His death was not more remarkable than his 
life. Homer was never more fond of a glaſs than 
he; he would drink whole pints of Uſquebaugh, 
and, as he uſed to think, without any ill conſe- 
quence. His intemperance, however, in this re- 
ſpect, at length brought on an incurable diſorder, 
and when juſt at the point of death, he called for 
a cup of his beloved liquor. Thoſe who were 
ſtanding round him, ſurpriſed at the demand, en- 
deavoured to perſuade him to the contrary; but he 
perſiſted, and when the bowl was brought him, at- 
tempted to drink, but could not; wherefore, giv- 
ing away the bowl, he obſerved with a ſmile, that 
it would be hard if two ſuch friends as he and the 

cup ſhould part at leaſt without kiſſing; and then 
Expired, 


4 
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HE ſollies of mankind are an unexhauſted 
fund, which can ever ſupply a writer with 
materials. They may be faid to be even ſterile 
from their fertility ; and an embarraſſment in the 
choice has the ſame effects with an ablence of in- 


vention. 


PossE8SFD with the truth of ſuch a maxim, I 
retired to reſt, in order to diſſipate the chagrin 
which ſuch reflections naturally produce ; but a 
Dream brought the whole train of thought more 
ſtrongly to my imagination, and, by a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion of images, exhibited the dead for the in- 
ſtruction of the living. 


I FANCIED myſelf in the Elyſian Fields, and ran 
over in a {hort time a variety of manſions, in 
which ſouls, habituated in life to virtue, had pre- 
pared themſelves thus for an happy immortality. 
| ſhall abridge tne account of what I ſaw which 
did not deſerve particular attention, and hall only 
remark what particularly {truck me in thoſe charm- 
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ing retreats, where Kings repoſe from thoſe la- 
bours which in life they endured from a love of 


their people, and a paſſion for true glory. 


Scaxcx did I meet there with any of thoſe great 
men who owe their immortality to flattery, and 
unjuſtly imputed merit. Achilles, Theſeus, Her- 
cules, Alexander, Cæſar, Anthony, were names 
entirely unknown in theſe happy manſions. Mi- 
nos the judge had wiſely conſidered, that men, 
whoſe whole happineſs in life conſiſted in troubling 
the repoſe of others, would be incapable of en- 
joying eternal repoſe themſelves in thoſe happy re- 
treats, where a great part of the pleaſure conſiſted 
in tranquillity, Ihe infernal judges therefore 
granted thoſe regions only to princes, many of 
whom were entirely unknown to the reſt of man- 
kind, who by a life of innocence and peace had 
prepared themſelves for eternal repoſe below. 


SUCH, inſtead of endeavouring to extend the 
bounds of their dominion, only endeavoured to 
diſpel thoſe ſtorms which threatened their country; 
being rather better pleaſed with ſoftening the va- 
nity of conquerors by a few trifling ſubmiſſions, 
than of raiſing their reſentment by a reſiſtance often 
vain, always pernicious, even though ſuch reſiſt- 


ance ſhould happen to be crowned with ſucceſs. 
oo | Nor 


— 
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Nor to thoſe, the true fathers of their people, 
are we indebted for thoſe new ſyſtems of govern · 
ment, and thoſe refined laws, which vain glory 
have introduced into ſtates with ſo little neceſſity; 
on the contrary, fond of a rational ſimplicity, they 
only cultivated the dictates of truth, obſerved ſuch 
laws as experience gave a ſanction to, and made 
their own example the firſt ſervant to every infti- 
tution. In a word, men whoſe modeſty was 
equal to their other virtues, and who gave up 
glory to others, content with the pleaſing cone 
ſciouſneſs of having deſerved it. 


From this moſt beautiful of all retreats there 
lies an immenſe journey to the manſions of Poetry 
and Taſte z yet by that facility of travelling which 
is natural to a perſon who dreams, I ſoon perceived 
myſelf among them. I here found a wide diffe- 
rence between the manner of the poet's treatment 
below and above. Thoſe who while in life had no 
other lodging than a garret, were here fitted with 
very genteel apartments; and thoſe who once were 
the ſervants of the great, were now attended by 
ſome of the deceaſed nobility, who ſerved them as 
footmen, valets de-chambre, and flatterers. Their 
eity was divided into ſeveral compartments, adapt- 
ed to their peculiar taſtes or diſpoſitions ; while at 
{tated intervals they all met together, in order to 
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ſettle diſputes, and weigh their reputations, as 
ſeveral had been found to receive a large ſhare of 
fame immediately after their deceaſe, which, in a 
ſucceſſion of ages, evaporated quite away, 


- OxPHEvs was the firſt poet who caught my 
attention, who ſat weeping by the fide of a ſtream, 
that ſeemed to murmur back his complaints. His 
lyre was reſponſive to his forrow, and drew round 
him numbers of enchanted hearers. I own that I 
was not alittle ſurpriſed at his complaint, as I ſaw 
the beautiful Eurydice, for whom he died, ſitting 
beſide him. © Alas ! (criedI to a ghoſt that ſtood 
near me) what can now induce him thus to weep, 
as he bas found the lovely object of all his con- 
cern ? - Fool (replied the ſpirit, who was wiſer 
than I), he weeps now becauſe he has found her; 
for it ſeems in leſs than a twelvemonth's acquaint - 
ance ſhe became a ſhrew, and he now feels the 
ſame deſire to part with her that he had once to 
find her.” 


Pix DAR was next attempting to climb all the 
ſign- poſts: ſometimes he would fit aſtride, and 
call tne mob from below to look on ; at other 
times, when he had juſt reached the top, he would 
fall headlong down; nor yet ſeemed very much 
hurt by the fall, but, like the celebrated Anteus, 
appeared to gain freſh vigour to riſe. 
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 Homracsz ſtood gazing among the croud at this 
literary rope · dancer; and at intervals would burſt 
out into fits of applauſe; would, with a great de- 
gree of good ſenſe, aſſure his friends that Pindar 
fell merely through deſign, and engaged a large 
party in his favour. From admirarion he ſoon be- 
gan to ſtrive at imitation, and began to climb; 
but when he had got half way up the poſt, his 
ſtrength and ſpirits failed him: there he ſtuck, and 
could get neither up nor down, He looked moſt 
pitifully round onthe crowd that was laughing be- 
low, and begged that ſome one would lend him a 
ſhoulder, when a meagre tall figure, whom I 
knew to be Scaliger, appearing, took, the little 
man in his arms, and brought him off unhurt be- 
fore the faces of all the ſpectators, 


As I was pleaſing myſelf with this eſcape, and 
following the critic, who was carrying him to a 
place of ſafety, I happened to meet Anacreon, who 
was now turned politician, and ſettling the ba- 
lance of Hell. I was ſurpriſed to find him fo very 
much altered from what he had been on earth, 
« Where (cries I) O Teian, are thoſe agreeable 
ſallies of the heart, where the ſoul, without any 
aid from the imagination, ſpoke its moſt inward 
feelings, ever tender, ever new ?”—« Friend (re- 


plied the bard, with a frown), what can I do in a 
C3 place 
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place where I am refuſed both women and wine ? 
When I came hither, I found myſelf quite at a 
loſs for employment ; and as I knew nothing I be- 
eame a politician, for that is a trade that every- 
body knows.“ 


He had ſcarce finiſhed, when J heard before me 
a loud uproar of applauſe and invective; and, turn- 
ing round, I perceived an old man ſupported on his 
ſtick, and yet ſeemingly held up by two Commen- 
tators on each ſide, who ſerved to direct him along; 
and at the me time continued to aſſure the popu- 
lace, who were gathered round, that he was by 
no means ſo blind as he ſeemed, but that he fre- 
quently ſaw with the utmoſt perſpicuity. As he 
walked along, however, at every four paces he 
' ſeemed to have an. inclination to ſleep, and his at- 
titude in this reſpect was ſo natural, that the ſpec- 
tators ſeemed almoſt to fympathize ; but, drowſy 
as they were, they itil] continued to cry out, © The 
« divine old man the incomparable poet] the mar- 
& yellous genius ! the admirable philoſopher ! the 
% ſublime orator !”” in ſhort, there was fcarce a title 
of praiſe that was not laviſhed on the immortal 


Homer. 


Ir would have excited pity to ſee how much the 
oid bard, who in' the main was a man of good 


keriſe, ſeemed aſhamed of fo much unmerited 
praiſe. 
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praiſe, In vain he attempted to ſteal away from 
the crowd that was gathered round him; the Com- 
mentators were a ſet of attendants not eaſily ſhook, 
off ; they even made him frequently bluſh with 
their fulſome adulations. Like Sofia, in the co- 
medy, he frequently felt himſelf all over, in order 


to know whether he was himſelf or no ; and he 
could ſcarce be brought to conceive how his jour- 
ney to Hell could make fuch a prodigious change in 
his reputation; and, to confeſs a truth, he was right, 
While he was alive his whole fame conſiſted in be- 
ing a good ballad-ſinger, and he conſidered his 
poems only as a trade taken up for want of a 
better, by which he ſcarce found a ſubſiſtence. It 
was a matter of wonder, that thoſe very men who 
formerly denied Homer a little corner in ſome ob- 
ſcure hoſpital, in order to reſt his Muſe, fatigued 
with her vagrant life, now offered him divine ho- 
nours. He, however, behaved with as much mo- 
deſty as poſſible for a man in his circumſtances, 
I could not avoid aſking him, why there ran ſuch 
a ſimilarity through all the books of his lliad, 
which muſt certainly fatigue every reader but thoſe 
who are determined to admire. To which he very 
candidly replied, © Aſk theſe gentlemen who ſup- 
port me; they will probably give you good reaſons 
for what I have done, for faith I am incapable of 
giving any myſelf,” 
86 Uros 


* Uron applying to the Commentators for a ſolu- 
tion of my doubts, they heard me with the utmoſt 
contempt and indignation, and, inſtead of argu- 
ment, began to proceed to invective. Happily for 
me they were but ſhades, otherwiſe I might have 
expected a much more injurious treatment; and 
I ſheuld certainly have fallen beneath the hands 
of this company of men, who gloried in the title 
of Modernicides. Euſtathius, however, made 
up to me with looks of vehement indignation 3, 
and, lifting up his nervous arm, would have made 
me feel the force of his reſentment, had I not been 
happily ſaved from the blow by waking from my 
Dream. 
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Þ the flowery paths of novel and romance, 
we are taught to conſider love as a bleſſing 
that will laſt for life: it is exalted above its me- 
rits ; and by teaching the young and unexpe- 
rienced to expect more from it than it can give, by 
being diſappointed of their expectations, they do 


not receive from it even thoſe advantages it has to 


beſtow. 


Love between the ſexes ſhould be regarded as 
an inlet to friendſhip, nor ſhould the moſt beauti- 
ful of either hope to continue the paſſion a month 
beyond the wedding-day, Marriage ftrips love of 


all its finery ; and if friendſhip does not appear to 


ſupply its place, there is then an end of matrimo- 
nial felicity. a 


Bur this love and friendſhip, by being too vio- 
lent, often deſtroy. themſch ves. A wife by ex- 
pecting too much of her huſband's company, or 
he, on the other hand, deſiring too much tenderneſs 
from her, only impair that union of heart which 
both endeavour to cement. Perhaps they who ex- 
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pect leaſt are oſten paid with moſt of the pleaſures 
of a married ſtate; as ſome accidentally happen 
to fall upon agreeable parties, but ſeldom find them 
ſo, if appointed long before-hand : thoſe bonds 
which unite the married couple may be tied too 
cloſely, which is perhaps a worſe inconvenience 
than if they had not been tied at all. 


To illuſtrate this, let me be permitted to relate 
a real ſtory that happened near Cheſter ſome years 
ago; which will more clearly diſplay the inconve- 
niencies ariſing from too high a regard on each fide, 
than any remarks of mine upon this occaſion. 


Tromas and Jamzs CHALONER were brothers 
reſiding near Cheſter ; they were both poſſeſſed of 


ſmall but independent fortunes, and nearly at the 


fame time intended to improve thoſe fortunes by 
matrimony. Thomas, the elder, paid his ad- 
dreſſes to a young lady of great beauty and family 
in the neighbourhood, and ſhe received his profeſ- 
ſions with mutual paſhon ; her father, however, 
attempted to interrupt the match from mercenary 
motives, as he was ſenſible of the inequality of 
Mr. Thomas Chaloner's fortune to- that he in- 
tended for his daughter. The young lovers were 
too much enamoured of each other to attend to the 
diſſuaſive voice of avarice upon this occaſion ; and, 
eontrary to the inclinations of all their friends, 
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were privately married, promiſing themſelves an 


endleſs ſource of felicity in each other's poſſeſſion. 


In the mean time, Mr. James Chaloner alſo was 


married; but without any of tlioſe circumſtances 


of ſtolen happineſs or forbidden endearment. His 


wife was choſen from that rank of life immediate- 


ly beneath his own ; ſhe was a farmer's daughter, 
had a little money, and an hearty bleſſing from her 
father. She was neither very handſome, nor ex- 
tremely ſenſible ; and their amours would by no 
means have ſerved as the ſubject of romance. 


BoTH brothers. had not been long married; 
when alaw-ſuit called them over to Ireland ; and,, 
unwilling to leave their wives behind, they all em- 
barked from Parkgate on their paſſage to Dublin. 
They had not been at ſea an hour when a violent 
ſtorm aroſe ; the ſhip was old, and the mariners 
but few : ſhe was therefore driven at the mercy. 
of the waves, and at length approached a rocky: 
ſhore, where nothing but inſtant death was ex- 
pected, eſpecially to thoſe who could not ſwim, 


In this terrible fituation the captain deſired the 


* paſſengers to prepare for death, as the ſhip could. 
not hold it a quarter of an hour longer ; but at the 
iame time encouraged thoſe who were ſkilled in 
!wimming to fave themſelves as well as they could. 
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Tous, who, as we have already obſerved, had 
married for love, now ſhewed the whole extent of 
his paſſion. Claſping his lovely bride in his arms, 
he cried out that he diſdained to live without her ; 
that as they had lived with the utmoſt paſſion, ſo 
he was reſolved to die with it; and no intreaties 


could prevail upon him to attempt ſaving his life, 


though even his wife joined in the requeſt, 


Ix was very different between the prudent James 
and his ſpouſe : My dear,” ſaid he, I would live 
with you if I could ; but my death can give you 
no ſatisfaflion: and as it is impoſſible for me to 
ſave you, I muſt endeavour to fave myſelf :” fo 
ſaying, he plunged into the ſea, and had the good 
fortune to ſwim on ſhore. 


Tur danger, however, was not ſo great as 
the captain had repreſented it ; the ſhip held toge- 
ther longer than had been expected, and a calm 
immediately ſucceeding, the whole crew were 
ſafely landed, and the joyful couple, who had diſ- 
covered ſuch tenderneſs, had now an opportunity 


of reflecting upon the greatneſs of each othez's 


love. 


I wisH the ſtory had ended here; but truth de- 
mands the reſt ſhould be related. For a week or 


two the enamoured couple enjoyed happineſs with- 
out 
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out allay; but ſoon, as they expected too much: 
from each other, both began to retrench their mu- 
tual liberty. Firſt, ſlight jealouſies, proceeding. 
from too much love, brought on complaints, com- 
plaints produced coolneſs; and this was carried at: 
laſt into ſullen ſilence. From thence it proceeded to 
recrimination: ſoon the quarrel was made up: the 
ſame circumſtances, however, again were repeated; 
and again produced the ſame effects: continual 
recrimination at laſt brought on ſtudied conftraint,, 


and this ſettled at laſt in downright batred. In | 


ſbort, they parted, heartily tired of each other; 
while the contented James and his wife rubbed 
through life with much content, and now and 
then ſome ſparring ; entertained their friends com- 
fortably enough, and provided very prettily for a 
numerous family, which for many years conti- 
nued increaſing. 
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Do not deſire to have this letter inſerted in 
* your Magazine; I am conſcious of my own 
incapacity to write what may deſerve public at- 
tention. I only point out a ſubject, which I ex- 
pet to ſee one day treated by you, in a more en- 
gaging manner than what I can pretend to aim at; 
T only ſtart a thought, which I leave others to pur- 
ſue, and deſcribe a ſituation where my feelings 
ſupply the place of eloquence. 

I am old, oppreſſed with the infirmities of de- 
cliaing age, and doomed to end the miſerable re- 
mains of life in an obſcure country-ſeat, among 
ſervants who hate and deſpiſe me, from whom I can 
receive no help, except by repeated importunity, 
no pity even in the moments of utmoſt diſtreſs. 
They have all that deteſtation for me, which my 
frequent infirmities are apt to inſpire ; they have 
all that diſreſpect, which proceeds from their ac- 
knowledging another, and not me, for their maſter, 
This maſter, Sir, is no other than my own fon : 
He, He it is who is the thorn in my ſide, who 


makes my old age an age of bitterneſs, who points 
all 
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all my ſenſations with agony. Even you, Sir, 1 may 
feel a part of what I endure ; but to know it ail, 


it is neceſſary that you ſhould have been a father. 


It is indeed a miſery at my time of life to be re- 
jected by all mankind; to be in the hands and 
obliged to the humanity of ſtrangers for ſuccour ; 
to ſee no friendly face, no relation, on whom to 
pillow the ſoul, and demand aſſiſtance from a me- 
mory of paſt kindneſs. Even ſuch a character is 
unhappy 3 but what is his ſtate to mine, who have 
a ſon, a dear, an only ſon, who yet has forſaken 
me! If the reſt of mankind behaved with ingra+ 
titude, I ſhould not have been diſpleaſed; but 
when my boy, once the pride of my age, my only 
pleaſure, joins in the univerſal neglect, when the 
whole world turns its back upon me, and he among 
the number; nothing but the apathy of age, in 
ſuch a ſituation, can fave me from madneſs, 


He was my only ſupport, my only defence 
againſt the approaches of decaying nature ; but 
then ſuch a reſource as I thought nothing could 
* deprive me of, whom neither the favour nor the 
i flattery of others could alter. I loved him in my 
heart, and, fool that I was, I judged of his af- 
fections by my own. 

| BASE 
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BASE ungrateful boy ! miſerable as I am, yet I 
cannot ceaſe to love thee. My love even now 
ſpeaks in my. reſentment. I am till your father, 
nor can your uſage form my heart anew, nor wipe 
off the impreſſion which is grounded there. Tis 
true, I am ſeparated from all nature; nobody 
knows me now, nobody cares what's become of 
me. I am alone, diſunited from every tranquil- 
lity z the world is to me a deſert, yet whom but 
thee can I juſtly call upon for redreſs ! | 


Axp yet how have I deſerved this treatment 
from him? Of ſix children which I had, he was 
the only ſurvivor. I was not rich, but then I 
loved him tenderly, and gave him an education 
above my fortune or his birth, denying myſelf 
even the common neceſſaries, in order to ſatisfy. 
my love and ambition. I ſent him to Oxford, 
and, after he had taken the proper degrees there, 
entered him in the Temple ; and God knows how 
hardly I lived in the country, while he ſupported 
the figure of a gentleman in town. I every day 
received an account of his rapid progreſs in the 
profeſſion ; and I ſoon perceived that his prudence 
had acquired the eſteem of all his ſuperiors, As 
his perſon was elegant, he ſoon turned himſelf to 
the fair ſex, and conceived ambitious hopes from 
an alliance with a lady of a large fortune, whoſe 

g father 
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father had propoſed the match. This was an of- 
fer that was by no means to be rejected; but as he 
had no fortune himſelf, he explained his ſituation in 
a letter to me. My whole income conſiſted in 
two little eſtates, one of which had been lefi me 
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by my father, and the other I had acquired by my 
own frugality. 1 was ſoon perſuaded to part with. 
one of them to him, upon this occaſion. I went 
haſtily up to town, fettled it upon him with the 
utmolt ſatisfaction, and aſſi ſted with an heart di- 


lated with joy at his nuptials. 


Soo after his marriage, he quitted the bar for 
an employment at court; and his wife died in la- 
bour of her firſt child. In her I ſuſtained an irre- | 
parable loſs. She loved me, and I ſhall for ever 
eſteem her memory. Five or ſix months after her 
deceaſe, my ſon, upon a certain occaſion, wanted 
a conſiderable ſum of money : he borrowed as far 
as his credit would go, yet ſtill he wanted more. 
He had as yet neve. given me any reaſon to be diſ- 
pleaſed with his conduct. I am naturally fond and 
credulous ; I fancied him more folicitous of my 
repoſe than his own, and conſidered, that im caſe F 
thould make him eaſy by ſelling the little eſtate I 
had left, it would only be a nominal change, for a 
hi3 fortune would {tilt be mine. 
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I THEREFORE fold my laſt ſtake, without any 
previous precautions. I was convinced of his gra- 
titude, and ſcorned to make it ſubject even to 
imputation. The affair was ſettled privately be- 
tween ourſelves z the money was employed in pur- 
ſuance to his deſigns ; and theſe ſucceeded even 
beyond his expectations. 


HE now became rich and powerful, and even his 
ambition was ſatisfied. His family now received 
a new form: he aſſumed airs of importance. Ihe 
friends that viſited him were of an higher rank than 
thoſe with whom he was formerly acquainted ; he 
by inſenſible degrees diſguſted his old intimates, 
whoſe company he fancied ſerved only to debaſe 
him, and at laſt he began to grow aſhamed even 


of me. 


— 


I soon perceived the change; but at firſt I 
fancied that I was deceived. - I fell fick, and I 
found that he ſeldom came to viſit me during the 
courſe of my diſorder: his ſervants alſo ſeemed to 


; | | negleEt me, and this gave me real uneaſineſs. I 
deſired to ſee him in my chamber, where he had not 
been for four days : he came. I complained to him 
of the little care that was taken of me. © Excule 
me, dear Sir,“ replied he, © but, between ourſelves, 
you are alittle peeviſh of late.“ This,” returned 


I, «is the harſheſt word I have ever heard eſcape your 
lips, 
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lips, and your anſwer aſtoniſhes me.“ So then, 
Sir,” returned he, „jou have ſent for me here, to 
quarrel with me too ; there 1s as much care as poſ- 
ſible taken of you, and yet you are continually 
unealy, For my part, when your health is re- 
ſtored, I would adviſe you to go into the country : 
you will there be leſs diſturbed than here in town 
you can live there as you pleaſe ; and may enjoy 
all the ſerenity of the air. Beſide, the company 
that viſit here are by no means to your taſte : I 
perceive they only make you uneaſy ; but in the 
country you may have as much ſolitude as you think 
proper. Upon expreſſing himſelf in this manner, 
he left the room, while one of the footmen who 
heard him laughed in my face. 


Tux behaviour of my fon ſtruck me: the foot- 
man's inſolence was a dagger to my heart. I now 
ſaw what was going to become of me. I ſaw that 
[ was now a ſtranger in the houſe of my own ſon, 
and that he and I were actually two different 
perſons, I kept my bed ſome days after this. At 
laſt J kad ſtrength to get up. I found myſelf fome « 
what better, I dreſſed myſelf as well as I was able; 
and, hearing the bell ring for dinner, I called for 
ſomebody to help me down ſtairs. I was anſwered 


from below, but nobody came up : I endeavoured 
therefore 
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therefore to walk down, ſupported by my cane; 
and I was got balf-way down, when my ſon ap- 
peared at the dining-room door, 

c Wu are you doing there, Sir?“ cried he, in 
an embarraſſed tone. What fancy has poſſeſſed you 
now ? There is a crowd of company below, and I 
know they mult be diſagreeable. Are you afraid 
that you will not have your dinner in your own 
apartment ? Help my father to his own room,“ ſaid 
he, turning to one of the footmen, and then re- 
turned back to his company. 


Tx footman gave me his aſſiſtance in returning, 
obſerving at the ſame time, with a familiar air, 


chat I was pretty ſtrong for my age. I returned 


to my chamber in a ſtate of ſtupefaction. Finding 
my diſorder return, I called for a glaſs of wine. It 
was brought me a quarter of an hour after, with 
my dinner between two plates. I ſpent the day in 
a ſucceſſion of thoughts more terrible than deſ- 
pair itſelf... My. ſighs were mingled wich tears: 
Where ſhalll go? (faid I): I have nobody in the 


wide world to go to! All are gone, I am ſtript ofall ! 


My Charles has left me! I have no child, I have 
no fortune ! What keeps me here, in a world that 


hates me ?” I indulged ſuch reflections as theſe, 
| / vehich 
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which were every now and then interrupted by the 
roar of riot which I could plainly hear from the 
room below. 


Ar laſt I reſolved, next morning, to leave my 
ſon's houſe, ſince Hell itſelf could not be a manſion 
of greater miſery to me. With this deſign I dreſſed 
myſelf ſooner than uſual, and was going to leave 
the houſe, when my ſon entered my -apartment, 
with his face over-caſt with gloom. Where, Sir, 
are you going?“ ſaid he, ſtanding at the door thro 
which I was to paſs.—-< I am going” (replied I) 
to ſeek for ſome charitable hand that will give me 
a bit of bread, a drop of water, and a welcome re- 
ception. “ Lord” (returned he) “ what whims do 
men at your age conceive ! I ſuppoſe you are diſ- 
pleaſed at what I ſaid yeſterday.” —* Charles, don't 
make me unhappy, I am miſerable enough already; 
go, and leave me to ſolitude and deſpair. Every word 


you ſay is a dagger to my heart, they reach me to 
the ſoul. “ Oh ! if this be the caſe,” anſwered he 


with vivacity, © we ſhall finiſh the converſation in a 
minute. Indeed, Sir, you are in the wrong, and 
have been often ſo. You are now in an advanced 
age; you have always lived in a little country vil- 
lage, and your manner is ruſtic, narrow, and 
confined. I am in a pretty ſituation indeed, when 
| ſee the whole company laughing at my father ! 
Do you think ſuch a ſituation is becoming a man 
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of fortune? Let us not quarrel about an affair that 


is extremely plain; we ſhall be both very happy 
aſunder. T'll give immediate orders for conduct- 


ing you to one of my ſeats in the country, You 
will there be maſter, and in your own element : 
I'll at intervals pay you a viſit, and you ſhall want 
for nothing. Adieu!“ 


Ir was in this manner, Sir, my ſon and I parted. 
He left me without ſeeming in the leaſt concerned, 
without ſympathizing with my agony, or being 
even moved by my ſilence, or the tears that lowed 
down my wrinkled viſage. I was ſupported to 
the chariot by the ſervants, almoſt deprived of rea- 
ſon, and conducted to this frightful ſolitude from 
whence I write.. Here I have languiſhed for two 
years, but my fon has never come, according to 
his promiſe, to ſee me; I live without the ſmalleſt 
conſolation, and am frequently deſtitute of even 
the common neceſſaries of life, 
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HAT a time of war is a time of parſimony, 


is 2 maxim which patriots and ſenators have 
had often in their mouths, and which I do not re- 
member ever to have been denied. 


Iko not whether by the acute enquiries of 
the preſent age this opinion has been diſcovered 
to be groundleſs, and is therefore thrown afide 
among obſolete follies ; or, whether it has hap- 
pened on this, as on other occaſions, that 8 
tion is on one ſide, and practice on the other); but 
ſo it is, that the war, whatever it has taken from 
our wealth, has added nothing to our frugality. 
Every place of ſplendid pleaſure is filled with aſ- 
ſemblies, every ſale of expenſive ſuperfluities is 
crowded with buyers; and war has no other effect, 
than that of enabling us to ſhew that we can be 
| at once military and luxurious, and pay ſoldiers 
and fidlers at the ſame time. 


1 December 1760. This Eſſay was compoſed previous to, 
g as Eſſay XXVI. in Vol. I. was written ſubſequent to the 
Coronation of their preſent Majeſties in September 1761. 
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AMONG other changes which time has effected, 
a new ſpecies of profuſion has been produced, We 
are now, with an emulation never known before, 
outbidding one another for a ſight of the Corona- 
tion; the annual rent of palaces is offered for a 
ſingle room for a ſingle day, 


I am far from deſiring to repreſs curioſity, to 
which we owe fo great a part of our intellectual 
pleaſures 3 nor am I hardy enough to oppoſe the 
general practice of mankind, ſo much as to think 
all pomp or magnificence uſeleſs or ridiculous. 
But all paſſions have their limits, which they car- 
not exceed without putting our happineſs in dun- 
ger; and although a fine ſhow be a fine thing, yet, 
like other fine things, it may be purchaſed too dear, 
All pleaſures are valuable in proportion to their 
greatneſs and duration : that the pleaſure of a 
ſhow 1s not of any long continuance, all know, 


who are now ſtriving for places; for if a ſhow was 


long, it would not be rare. This is not the worſt: 
the pleaſure while it laſts will be leſs than is expect- 
ed. No human performance can riſe up to hu- 
man ideas. Granceur is leſs grand, and finery 
leſs fine than it is painted by the fancy. And ſuch 
is the difference between hope and poſſeſſion, that, 
to a gree: part of the ſpectators, the ſhow will 
ccaſe as ſoon as it appeals. 


Lr 
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Lr me yet not deceive my readers to their 
diſadvantage, or repreſent the little pleaſures of 
life as leſs than they are. "Thoſe who come to ſce 
come likewiſe to be ſeen, and will, for many hours 
before the proceſſion, enjoy the eyes of innumera- 
ble gazers. Nor will this be the laſt or the 
longeſt gratification ; thoſe who have ſeen the 
Coronation, will have whole years of triumph 
over thoſe who ſaw it not. They will have an op- 
portunity of amuſing their humble friends and ruſ- 
tic acquaintance with narratives, often heard with 
envy, and often with wonder; and when theyhear 
the youth of the next generation boaſting the ſplen- 


dor of any future proceſſion, they will talk with 
contemptuous ſuperiority of the Cox OVATION 
of GFRORGE THE THIRD» 


CORES SAY... 


O*® all men who form gay illuſions of diſtant 

happineſs, perhaps a Poet is the moſt ſan- 
guine. Such is the ardour of his hopes, that 
they often are equal to actual enjoyment ; and he 
feels more in expectance than actual fruition. I 
have often regarded a character of this kind with 
ſome degree of envy. A man poſleſſed of ſuch 
warm imagination commands all nature, and 
arrogates poſſeſſions of which the owner has a 
blunter reliſh. While life continues, the alluring 
proſpect lies before him ; he travels in the purſuit 
with confidence, and reſigns it only with his laſt 


breath, | 


IT is this happy confidence which gives life its 
true reliſh, and keeps up our ſpirits amidſt every 
diſtreſs and diſappointment, How much Iz 
would be done, if a. man knew how little he can 
do! How wretched a crcature would he be, if he 


faw the end as well as the beginning of his pro- 
jects 
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jets! He would have nothing left but to fit down 
in torpid deſpair, and exchange employment for 
actual calamity. | 


I was led into this train of thinking upon lately 
viſiting * the beautiful Gardens of the late Mr. 
SHENSTONE, who was himſelf a Poet, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of that warm imagination which made him 
ever foremoſt in the purſuit of flying happineſs. 
Could he but have foreſeen the end of all his 
ſchemes, for whom he was improving, and what 
changes his deſigns were ta undergo, he would 
have ſcarcely amuſed his innocent lite with what, 
for ſeveral years, employed him in a moſt harmleſs 
manner, and abridged his ſcanty fortune, As the 
S progreſs of this Improvement is a true picture of 
& ſublunary viciflitude, I could not help calling up 
my k imagination, which, while I walked penſively 
Aang, ſuggeſted the following Reverie. 

As I was turning my back upon a beautiful 
piece of water enlivened with caſcades and rock- 
Work, and entering a dark walk by which ran a 
prattling brook, the Genius of the place appeared 
# before me, but more reſembling the God of 
Time than him more peculiarly appointed to the 
care of Gardens. Inſtead of ſheers he bore a 
ſeythe; and he appeared rather with the imple- 
ments of huſbandry, than thoſe of a modern gar- 
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dener. Having remembered this place in its priſ- 
tine beauty, I could not help condoling with 
him on its preſent ruinous ſituation. I ſpoke to 
him of the many alterations which had been made, 
and all for the worſe ;z of the many ſhades which 
had been taken away, of the bowers that were 
deſtroyed by neglect, and the hedge-rows that 
were ſpoiled by clipping. The Genius with a ſigh 
received my condolement, and aflured me, that he 
was equally a martyr to ignorance and taſte, to re- 
finement and ruſticity. Seeing me deſirous of 
knowing farther, he went on : 


« You ſee, in the place before you, the paternal 
cc jnheritance of a Poet; and, to a man content with 


«Jittle, fully ſufficient for his ſubſiſtence : but a 
& ſtrong imagination and a long acquaintance with 
ec the rich are dangerous foes to contentment. Our 
&« Poet, inſtead of fitting down to enjoy life, reſolved + 
to prepare for its future enjoyment ; and ſet about 
« converting a place of profit into a ſcene of plea- 
cc ſure. This he at firſt ſuppoſed could be accom- 
ce pliſned at a ſmall expence ; and he was willing, 
© for a while, to {tint his income to have an op- 
cc portunity of diſplaying his taſte. The Improve- 
« ment in this manner went forward; one 
te beauty attained led him to wiſh for ſome other; 
ce but he till hoped that every emendation would 
de be the laſt, It was now therefore found, that 


ec the Improvement exceeded the ſubſidy, that the 
cc place 
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« place was grown toolarge and too fine for the in- 
e habitant. But that pride which was once exhibited 
© could not retire ; the Garden was made for the 
« owner, and though it was become unfit for him, 
© he could not willingly refign it to another. Thus 
© the firſt idea of its beauties contributing to the 
« happineſs of his life, was found unfaithful ; ſo 
« that inſtead of looking within for ſatis faction, he 
« began to think of having recourſe to the praiſes 
« of thoſe who came to viſit his Improvement. 


« In conſequence of this hope which now took 
„ poſſeflion of his mind, the Gardens were open- 
ed to the viſits of every ſtranger; and the 
“country flocked round to walk, to criticiſe, to 
, 2dmire, and to do miſchief. He ſoon found, 
te that the admirers of his taſte left by no means 
4 ſuch ſtrong marks of their applauſe, as the en- 
te vious did of their malignity. All the windows 
« of his temples, and the walls of his retreats, were 
e impreſſed with the characters of prophaneneſs, 
& ignorance, and obſcenity ; his hedges were 
« broken, his ſtatues and urns defaced, and his 
« lawns worn bare. It was now. therefore ne- 
© ceſſary to ſhut up the Gardens once more, and to 
« deprive the Public of that happineſs which had 
before ceaſed to be his own, 
D 3 | c In. 
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© In this fituation, the Poet continued for 3 
time in the character of a jcalous lover, fond of 
«* the Beauty he keeps, but unable to ſu>ply the 
« extravagance of every demand The Garden, 
« by this time, was completely grown and finiſhed, 
« the marks of art were covered up by the 
* Juxuriance of nature; the winding walks were 
« grown dark; the brook aſſumed a natural 
e {yIvage, and the rocks were covered with moſs, 
% Nothing now remained but to enjoy the beau- 
« ties of the place, when the pcor Poet died, and his 
Garden was obliged to be ſold for the benefit of 
« thoſe - who had contributed to its embelliſh. 
« ment. 


„ Tax beauties of the place had now, for ſome 
time, been celebrated as well in proſe as in 
4c verſe; and all men of taſte wiſhed for ſo envied 
« a (pot, where every urn was marked with the 
.« Poet's penci!, and every walk awakened genius 
« and meditation. The firſt purchaſer was one 
« Mr. Truepenny, a button-maker, who was 
% poſſeſſed of three thouſand pouncs, and was 
« willing alſo to be poſſeſſed of taſte and genius. 


As the Poet's ideas were for the natural wild- 
« neſs of the landſcape, the button-maker's were 


« fyr the more regular production of art. He 
“ con- 
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« conceived, perhaps, that as it is a beanty in a 
« button to be of a regular pattern, ſo the ſame 
« regularity ought to obtain in a landſcape. Be this 
&« as it will, he employed the ſheers to fone pur- 
« poſe z he clipped up the hedges, cut down the 
« gloomy walks, made viſtos upon the ſtables and 
„ hog- ſties, and ſhewed his friends that a man of 
« taſte ſhould always be doing. 


«« T HE next candidate for taſte and genius wos 
« a Captain of a ſhip, who bought the Garden 
« becauſe the former poſſeſſor could find nothing 
« more to mend; but unfortunately he had taſte 
« too. His great paſſion lay in building, in 
« making Chineſe temples and cage-work (ume 
© mer-houſes. As the place before had an ap- 
& pearance of retirement and inſpiced meditation, 
he gave it a more peopled air; every turning 
« preſented a cottage, or ice-houſe, or a temple ; 


the Improvement was converted into a little 


« city, and it only wanted inhabitants to give it 
« the air of a village in the Eaſt-indies., 


« In this manner, in lefs than ten years, the 
« Improvement has gone through the hands of as 
* many proprietors, who were all willing to have 
te taſte, and to ſhew their taſte too. As the place 
« had received its beſt finiſhing from the hand of 
« the firſt poſſeſſor, fo every innovator only lent a 
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„hand to do miſchief, Thoſe parts which were 
« obſcure have been enlightened ; thoſe walks 
« which led naturally, have been twiſted into ſer- 
te pentine windings. The colour of the flowers 
« of the field is not more various than the variety 
« of taſtes that have been employed here, and al! 
in direct contradiction to the original aim of the 
*« firſt improver. Could the original poſſeſſor but 
« revive, with what a ſorrowful heart would he 
look upon his favourite ſpot again ! He would 
« ſcarcely recolle&t a Dryad or a Wood-nymph of 
his former acquaintance, and might, perhaps, 
« find himſelf as much a ftranger in his own 
« plantation as in the deſerts of Siberia.“ 


. 
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HE Theatre, like all other amuſements, has 
its Faſhions and its Prejudices; and when: 
fatiated with its excellence, Mankind begin to- 
miſtake change for improvement. For ſome years, 
Tragedy was the reigning entertainment; but of 
late it has entirely given way to Comedy, and our 
beſt efforts are now exerted in theſe lighter kinds: 
of compoſition. The pompous T rain, the ſwelling 
Phraſe, and the unnatural Rant, are diſplaced for- 
that natural portrait: of Human Folly and Frailty, of: 
which all are judges, becauſe all have ſar for the 
picture, 


Bor as in deſcribing Nature it is preſented with 
a double face, either of mirth or ſadneſs, our 
Modern Writers find themſelves at a- loſs which 
chiefly to copy from; and it is now debated, 
Whether the Exhibition of Human Diſtreſs is 
likely to afford the mind more Entertainment 
than chat of Human Abſurdity? 


Comtpy. 
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Cour is defined by Ariſtotle to be a picture 
ef the Frailties of the Lower Part of Mankind, to 
diſtinguiſh it from Tragedy, which is an exhibi- 
tion of the Misfortunes of the Great. When Co- 
medy therefore aſcends to produce the Characters of 
Princes or Generals upon the Stage, it is out of its 
walk, ſince Low Life and Middle Life are entirely 
its object. The principal queſtion therefore is, Whe- 
ther in deſcribing Low or Middle Life, an exhi- 
| bition of its Follies be not preferable to a detail of 
its Calamities ? Or, in other words, Which de- 
ſerves the preference? The Weeping Sentimen- 
tal Comedy, ſo much in faſhion at preſent *, or the 
Laughing and even Low Comedy, which ſeems 
to have been. laſt exhibited by Vanburgh and 


Cibber ? 


Ir we apply to authorities, al the Great 
Maſters in the Dramatic Art have but one opinion, 
Their rule is, That as Tragedy diſplays the Cala- 
mities of the Great; ſo Comedy ſhould excite our 
laughter by ridiculouſly exhibiting the Follies of 
the Lower Part of Maakind. Boileau, one of the: 
beſt modern Critics, aſſerts, that Comedy will 
not admit of Tragic Diſtreſs: 


Le Comique, ennemi des ſoupirs et des pleurs, 
N admet point dans ſes vers de tragigues diuleurs. 
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Nor is this rule without the ſtrongeſt foundation 
in Nature, as the diſtreſſes of the Mean by no 
means affe& us ſo ſtrongly as the Calamities of 
the Great. When Tragedy exhibits to us ſome 
Great Man fallen from his height, and ſtruggling 
with want and adverſity, we feel his fituation in 
the ſame manner as we fuppoſe he himfelf muſt 
feel, and our pity is increaſed in proportion to the 
height from whence he fell. On the contrary, 
we do not fo ſtrongly ſympathize with one born in 
humbler circumſtances, and encountering acci- 
dental diſtreſs : ſo that while we melt for Beliſa- 
rius, we ſcarce give halfpence to the Beggar who: 
accoſts us in the ſtreet. The one has our pity 
the other our contempt. Diſtreſs, therefore, is the 
proper object of 'I'ragedy, ſince the Great excite 
our pit, by their fall; but not equally ſo of Co- 
medv, ſince the Actors employed in it are 
originally ſo mean, that they fink but little by 
their fall. 


SINCE the firſt origin of the Stage, Tragedy 
and Comedy have run in diſtin& channels, and 
never till of late encroached upon the provinces of 
each other. Terence, who ſeems to have made 
the neareſt approaches, always judiciouſly ſtops 
ſhort before he comes to the downright pathetic ;, 
and yet he is even reproached by Cæſar for want- 

ing me Vis Comica. All the other Comic Writers 
: D & of 
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of antiquity aim only at rendering Folly or Vice 
ridiculous, but never exalt their Characters into 
buſkined pomp, or make what Voltaire humour- 
gully calls a Tradeſman's Tragedy. 


YET, notwithſtanding this weight of authority, 
and the univerſal practice of former ages, a new 
ſpecies of Dramatic Compoſition has been intro- 
duced under the name of Sentimental Comedy, in 
which the Virtues of Private Life are exhibited, 
rather than the Vices expoſed ;. and the Diſtreſſes 
rather than the Faults of Mankind make our 
intereſt in the piece. Theſe Comedies have had 
of late great ſucceſs, perhaps from their novelty, 
and alſo from their flattering every man in his fa- 
yourite foible. In theſe Plays almoſt all the Cha- 
racters are good, and exceedingly generous; they 
are laviſh enough of their Tĩin Money on the Stage; 
and though they want Humour, have abundance 
of Sentiment and Feeling. If they happen to 
have Faults or Foibles, the Spectator is taught 
not only to pardon, but to applaud them, in con- 
fideration of the goodneſs of their hearts; ſo that 
Folly, inſtead of being ridiculed,. is commended, 
and the Comedy aims at touching our Paſſions 
without the power of being truly pathetic. In this 
manner we are likely to loſe one great fource of 


Entertainment on the Stage; for while the Comic 
Poet 
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Poet is invading the province of the Tragic Muſe, 
he leaves her lovely Siſter quite neglected. Of this, 
however, he is no way ſolicitous, as he meaſures 

his fame by his profits, | 


Bor it will be ſaid, that the Theatre is formed 
to amuſe Mankind, and that it matters little, if 
this end be anſwered, by what means it is obtained, 
If Mankind find delight in weeping at Comedy, it 
would be cruel to abridge them in that or_any 
other innocent pleaſure, If thoſe pieces are de- 
nied the name of Comedies ; yet call them by any 
other name, and if they are delightful, they are 
good, Their ſuccefs, it will be faid, is a mark of 
their merit, and it is only abridging our happineſs 
to deny us an inlet to Amuſement. 


THEst objections, however, are rather ſpe - 
tious than ſolid. It is true, that Amuſement is 
a great object of the Theatre; and it will be 
allowed, that theſe Sentimental Pieces do oſten 
amuſe us: but the queſtion is, Whether the True 
Comedy would not amuſe us more? The queſtion 
is, Whether a Character ſupported throughout a 
Piece with its ridicule ſtill attending, would not 
give us more delight than this ſpecies of Baſtard 
Tragedy, which only is applauded becauſe it is 
wot TL 1 
A FRIEND 
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A FRIEND of mine, who was fitting unmoved 


at one of theſe Sentimental Pieces, was aſked how 
he could be fo indifferent. Why, truly,” ſays 
he, as the Hero is but a Tradeſman, it is indif- 


« ferent to me whether he be turned out of his 
« Counting-houſe on Fiſh-ſtreet Hill, fince he 
« will {till have enough left to open ſhop in St. 
« Giles's.“ | 

Tux other objection is as ill-grounded; for 
though we ſhould give theſe Pieces another name, 
it will not mend their efficacy. It will continue a 
kind of muleiſh production, with all the defects of 
Ks oppoſite parents, and marked with ſterility. If 
we are permittted to make Comedy weep, we 
have an equal right to make Tragedy laugh, and 
to ſet down in Blank Verſe the Jeſts and Repartees 
of all the Attendants in a Funeral Proceſſion. 


Bur there is one argument in. favour of Senti- 
mental Comedy which will keep it on the Stage, 
in ſpite of all that can be ſaid againſt it. It is, of 
all others, the moſt eaſily written. Thoſe abili- 
ties that can hammer out a Novel, are fully ſuffi- 
cient for the production of a Sentimental Comedy. 
It is only ſufficient to raiſe the Characters a little; 
to deck out the Hero with a Ribband, or give the 
Heroine a Title; then to put an Inſipid Dialogue, 


without Character or Humour, into theip mouths,, 
give 
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give them mighty good hearts, very fine cloaths, 
furniſh a new ſet of Scenes, make a Pathetic 
Scene or two, with a ſprinkling of tender melan- 
choly Converſation through the whole, and there 
is no doubt but all the Ladies will cry, and all the 


Gentlemen applaud. 


HumMoUR at preſent ſeems to be departing from 
the Stage; and it will ſoon happen, that our Comic 
Players will have nothing left for it but a fine Coat 
and a Song. It depends upon the Audience, whe- 
ther they will actually drive thoſe poor Merry 
Creatures from the Stage, or fit at a Play as 
gloomy as at the Tabernacle. It is not eaſy to reco- 
ver an art when once loft ; and it will be but a juſt 
puniſhment,that when, by our being too faſtidious, 


we have baniſhed Humour from the Stage, we 


ſhould ourſelves be deprived of the art of Laugh- 
ing *. | 


— — — —— : — 


* The following DEFENCE of TRACI coup, with 
Some THOUGHTS on the BURLESQUE,” was written by 
Dr. KENRICK in Anſwer to the above Eſſay ; and we truſt 
that its introduction in this place will not prove unpleaſing ts 
the reader. 


IN the firſt Number of your entertaining compilation you 


gave your readers an Eſſay on the Theatre ;"” in which the 


total ſeparation of Tragedy and Comedy in the ſame compo- 


ſition 
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tion is moſt ſtrenuoully inſiſted upon, and the poor ſentimen. 
tal drama, or (as the French call it) La Comedie Larmoyante, 
is ſeverely handled indeed. As the writer's arguments, 
however, did not convince me of the juſtice of his decifion, 
EFwas revolving in my mind the contrary examples of Shake. 
ſpeare and Dryden, to combat your Correſpondent's theory. 
I was the more confirmed in my approbation of theſe exam - 
ples, from going the other night to ſee the play of Hamlet, at 
lately altered by Mr. Garrick ; which, notwithſtanding his 
inimitable acting (and I had never ſeen him in that character 
before), gave me much leſs ſatisfaction than I. have often felt 
at the repreſentation of that favourite play, 


&« TRE Eſſayiſt appears, indeed, to have contemplated. his 
ſubje& but in a ſuperficial point of view, from his ſaying, 
that Since the firſt origin. of the Stage, Tragedy and Co- 
% medy have run in diſtin& channels, and never till of late 
& encroached on the province of each other. Does he mean 
to include Shakeſpeare, the great father of the Engliſh drama, 
among thoſe who have written of late? or, Would he inſi. 
nuate that Dryden, who hath given ſanction to Tragicome · 
dy by his admirable play of The Spaniſh Friar,” wanted. 
judgement or taſte for dramatic compoſitions ? But I need not. 
controvert the opinion of this Writer on my own ground, as I 
can ſo readily call to my aid the authority of one of the firſt 
Critics of the age. Shakeſpeare (ſays he) has united the 
powers of exciting laughter and ſorrow, not only in one 
mind, but in one compoſition. Almoſt all his plays are 
divided between ſerious and ludicrous characters, and, in the 
ſucceſſive evolutions of the defign, ſometimes. produce. 
ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſometimes levity and laughter. 


« THAT this is a practice contrary to the rules of. Criticiſm 
will be readily allowed; but there is always an appeal open 
from Criiiciſm to Nature, The end of writing is to inſtru ; 
the 
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the end of poetry iu to inflruſt by pleaſing. That the 
mingled drama may convey all the inſtruction of Tragedy 
or Comedy cannot be denied; becauſe it includes both in 
its alterations of exhibition, an] approaches nearer than 
either to the appearance of life, by ſhewing how great machi- 
nations and flender deſigns may promote or obviate one 
another, and the high and the low co-operate in the general 
ſyſtem, by unavoidable concatenation. 


« TT is objected, that by this change of ſcenes the paſſions 
are interrupted in their progreſligqn, and that the principal 
event, being not advanced by a due gradation of preparatory 
incidents, wants at laſt the power to move, which conſtitutes 
the perfection of dramatic poetry. This reaſoning is ſo 
ſpecious, that it is received as true, even by thoſe who ip 
daily experience feel it to be falſe. The interchanges of 
mingled ſcenes ſeldom fail to produce the intended viciſſitudes 
of paſſion, Fiction cannot move ſo much, hut that the 
attention may be eaſily transferred; and though it muſt be 
allowed that pleaſing melancholy be ſometimes interrupted 
by unwelcome levity, yet let it be conſidered likewiſe, that 
melancholy is often not pleaſing, and that the diſturbance of 
one man may be the relief of another ; that different auditors 
have different habitudes ; and that, upon the whole, all 
pleaſure conſiſts in variety. 


«Taz Actors who gave Shakeſpeafe's plays the names of 
Tragedies and Comedies have not very nicely diſtinguiſhed 
the difference. —An action which ended happily to the 
principal perſons, however ſerious or diſtreſsful through its + 
intermediate incidents, in their opinion conſtituted a Comedy, 
This idea of a Comedy continued long amongſt us; and 
Plays were written which, by changing the cataſtrophe, were 


Tragedies to-day and Comedies to-morrow. 
© TRAGEDY 


calamitous concluſion, with which the common criticiln af 


* TRAGEDY was not in thoſe times a poem of more ge. 
neral dignity or elevation than Comedy; it required only 2 


that age was ſatisfied, whatever lighter pleaſure it afforded 
in its progreſs.” 


% THROUGH all the denominations of the drama Shake. 
ſpeare's mode of compoſition is the ſame ; an interchange of 
ſeriouſneſs and merriment, by which the mind is ſoftened at 
one time, and exhilarated at another. But whatever be his 
purpoſe, whether to gladden or depreſs, or to conduct the 
ſtory, without vehemence of emotion, through tracts of eaſy 
and familiar dialogue, he never fails to attain his purpoſe : 
as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or fit filent with 
quiet expectation, in tranquillity without indifference. 


« WHEN Shakeſpeare's plan is underſtood, moſt of the 
criticiſms of Rymer and Voltaire vaniſh away. The play 
of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by two ſentinels: 
Tago bellows at Brabantio's window, without injury to the 
ſcheme of the play, though in terms whicha modern audience 
would not eafily endure; the character of Polonius it 
ſ::ſ-nable and uſeful ; and the Grave-diggers themſelves 
may be heard with applauſe.” 


WHEN I add, that theſe are the ſentiments of the cele- 
brated Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, and that their propriety 
is confirmed by the uſual admiration in which the plays 
of Shakeſpeare are ſtill held, I may ſafely leave the deciſion 
of this diſpute to the reader. 


It is with more juſtice that the Eſſayiſt laments the 


baniſhment of the Vis Comica from the Stage in general. 
„% Hamour 
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« Humour (he ſays) ſeems at preſent to be departing from the 
Stage.“ The complaint is too true; and the reaſon of it 
ſeems to be, that the preſent race of Play-houſe Critics hardly 
know what Humour is. One would have thought, that the 
keen and appoſite ridicule with which the author of . Joſeph 
« Andrews” attacked the herd of clerks and *prentices, who 
affe& to decry every thing that is /ow, might have filenced 
the impertinence of ſuch ignorant declaimers : but the 
impudence of ignorance is not to be ſilenced ; and the Claſſical 
Few, to their mortification, are forced to ſubmit to the moſt 
barbarous mutilations of the Comic D ama, and to ſee the 
moſt exquiſite effuſions of wit and humour ſacrificed at the 
ſhrine of Gothic ſtupidity. 


THe Burleſque affords an inexhauſtible fund of humour. 
It is yet ſo little underſtood by the vulgar, both great and 
ſmall, as to meet with conſtant oppoſition on the Stage, It 
conſiſts of two ſpecies ; the one, that in which mean and 
common ſubjects are ludicrouſly inveſted with the trappings of 
affected dignity, as in the © Rape of the Lock” of Pope, and 
the Tom Thumb' of Fielding; tae other, that in which 
lofty and ſublime ſubjects are clothed in the garb and ſtile 
of the vulgar; as in Cotton's © Traveſtie of Virgil,“ and the 
« Midas" of O'Hara. It is not, therefore, on account of the 
meanneſs of the ſubject, or the ludicrous vulgarity of its dreſs, 
that productions of this kind are reprehenſible; on the 
contrary, it is in this diſparity between the ſtyle and the 
ſubject that the ridicule, and conſequently the humour, of the 
piece conſiſts. 


THE misfortune, indeed, is, that the authors of ſuch 
productions do not themſelves ſufficiently diſtinguiſh between 
what is log or vulgar, and what is indecent or profane: 

Immodeſt words admit of no detence ; 
And want of decency is want of ſenſe, 


But 
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nothing really ridiculous in true decorum, fo there can be 


But true Humour, however diſtantly it may ſeem related, 
is the genuine offspring of Good-ſenſe ; and as there can hy 


nothing truly humourous in immorality.— Would our 
O'Haras make this. diſtinction, it is poſſible the Town 
might by degrees be brought to reliſh this ſpecies of compo. 
fition, without requiring ſuch fatal defalcations. But, as it 
is, the public taſte is the leſs to be cenſured : for, though 
obſcenity and profaveneſs be vulgar, vulgarity need not by 
either profane or obſcene, 
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II has often been a queſtion in the Schools, 


Whether it be preferable to be a King by day, 
and a Beggar in our dreams by night; or, invert- 
ing the queſtion, a Beggar by day, and a Monarch 
while ſleeping ? It has been uſually decided, that 
tne ſleeping Monarch was the happieſt man, ſince 
he 1s ſuppoſed to enjoy all his happineſs without 
contamination; while the Monarch in reality, 
feels the various inconveniences that attend his 
ſtation. 


HowEveR this may be, there are none ſure 
more miſerable than thoſe who enjoy neither 
ſituation with any degree of comfort, but feel all 
ane inconveniences of want and poverty by day, 
while they find a repetition of their miſery in 2 
dream. Of this kind was the famous CyRILLO 
Papovano, of whom a long life has been writ- 
ten; a man, if I may ſo expreſs it, of a double 
character, who acted a very different part by 
night from what he profeſſed in the day. 
| Cra 
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CYRILLo was a native of Padua, in Italy, a little 
brown-complexioned man, and, while awake, re- 
markable for his ſimplicity, probity, piety, and can- 
dour; but, unfortunately for him, his dreams were 
of the ſtrongeſt kind, and ſeemed to overturn the 
whole ſyſtem of waking morality; for he every 
night walked in his ſleep, and upon ſuch occaſions 
was a thief, a robber, and a plunderer of the dead. 


Tux firſt remarkable exploit we are told of 
Cyrillo was at the Univerſity, where he ſhewed no 
great marks of learning, though ſome of aſſiduity. 
Upon a certain occaſion his maſter ſet him a very 
long and difficult exerciſe, which Cyrillo found it 
impoſſible, as he ſuppoſed, to execute. Depreſ. 
ſed with this opinion, and in certain expectation 
of being chaſtiſed the next day, he went to bed 
quite dejected and uneaſy : but awaking in the 
morning, to his great ſurprize he found his exer- 
ciſe completely and perfectly finiſhed, lying upon 
his table, and, {till more extraordinary] written 
in his own hand. This information he commu- 
nicated to his maſter when he gave up his taſk, who, 
being equally aſtoniſhed with him, reſolved to try 
him the next day with a longer and more difficult 
taſk, and to watch him at night when he retired to 
reſt, Accordingly, Cyrillo was ſeen going to bed 
with great uncaſineſs, and ſoon was heard to ſleep 


profoundly : but this did not continue long; for in 
about 
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about an hour after he lay down, he get up, 
© lighted his candle, and fat down to ſtudy, where 
he completed his work as before. 


A Mixp like Cyrillo's, not naturally very 
ſtrong, and never at reſt, began, when he arrived 
at manhood, to become gloomy, ſolicitous, and 
: deſponding. In conſequence of this turn of think- 
ing, he reſolved to leave the world, and turn Car- 
# thuſian, which is the moſt rigorous of all the Re- 
} ligious Orders. Formed for a ſevere and abſte- 
mious life, he was here ſeen to ſet leſſons of piety 
to the whole Convent, and to ſhew that he de- 
ſerved the approbation as well of his fellows in ſe- 
| cluſion as of the whole Order. But this good fame 
| did not laſt long; for it was ſoon found that Cyrilſo 
walked by night, and, as we are told of the fabled 
Penelope, undid in his ſleep all the good actions 
ſor which he had been celebrated by day. The 
| firſt pranks he played were of a light nature, very 
| little more than running about from chamber to 
| chimber, and talking a little more looſely than 
| became one of his profeſſed piety. As it is againſt 
the rules of the fraternity to confine any man by 
force to his cell, he was permitted in this manner 
io walk about; and though there was nothing very 
| edfying in his ſleeping converſation, yet the Con- 

vent were content to overlook and pity his infir- 
| Nicies, 
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+ BEING carefully obſerved upon one of theſe 
occaſions, the following circumſtances offered, 
One evening, having fallen aſleep on his chair in 
his cell, he continued immoveable for about an 
hour ; but then turning about in the attitude of a 
liſtener, he laughed heartily at what he thought he 
beard ſpoken ; then ſnapping his fingers, to ſhew 
he did not value the ſpeaker, he turned towards 
the next perſon, and made a ſign with his fingers 
as if he wanted ſnuff : not being ſupplied, he 
ſeemed a little diſconcerted ; and pulling out his 
own box, in which there was nothing, he ſcraped 
the inſide, as if to find ſome : he next very care- 
fully put up his box again; and looking round 
him with great ſuſpicion, buttoned up the place of 
his frock where he kept it. In this manner he 
continued for ſome time immoveable ; but, with- 
out any ſeeming cauſe, flew into a moſt outrage- 
ous paſſion, in which he ſpared neither oaths nor 
execrations, which ſo aſtoniſhed and ſcandalized 


his brother Friars, that they left him to execrate 
alone. 


Bur it had been well if poor Cyrillo had gone 
no farther, nor driven his ſleeping extravagances 
into guilt, One night he was perceived going 
very buſily up to the altar, and in a little beaufet 
beneath to rummage with ſome degree of afſiduity. 
It is ſuppoſed that he wiſhed to ſteal the plate 
which 
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which had accidentally been ſent off the day before 
to be cleaned. Diſappointed in this, he ſeemed 


to be extremely enraged; but not caring to re- 


turn to his cell empty-handed, he claps ga one of 
the official filk veſtments; and finding that he 
eould carry ſtill more, he put on one or two more 
over each other; and thus cumbrouſly accoutred, 
he ſtole off with a look of terror to his cell: there 
hiding his ill- got finery beneath his matraſs, he laid 
himſelf down to continue his nap. Thoſe who 
had watched him during this interval, were williag 
to ſee his manner of behaving the morning aftet. 


| str 

Warn Cyrillo awaked, he ſeemed at firſt a 
good deal ſurpriſed at the Jump in'the middle of 
his bed; and going to examine the cauſe, was {till 
more aſtoniſhed at the quantity of veſtments that 
were bundled there ; he went among his fellows of 
the Convent, enquired how they came to be pla- 
ced there, and learning the manner from them, 
nothing could exceed his penitence and contrition. 

His laſt and greateſt project was conſidered of 
a ſtill more heinous nature, A Lady who had 
long been a benefactor to the Convent, happening 
to die, was defirous of being buried in the cloyſter, 
in a vault which ſhe had made for that purpoſe, It 
was there that ſhe was laid, adorned with much 
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fmery, and a part of her own jewels, of which 
ſhe had great abundance. The ſolemnity attend- 
ing her funeral was magnificent, the ex pences 
great, and the ſermon affecting. In all this pomp 
of grief, none ſeemed more affected than Cyrillo, 
or ſet an example of ſincerer mortification. The 
ſociety conſidered the depoſition of their benefac- 
treſs among them as a very great honour, and 
maſſes in abundance were promiſed for her ſafety. 
But what was the amazement of the whole Con- 
vent the next day, when they found the vault in 
which ſhe was depoſited broke open, the body 
mangled, her fingers on which were ſome rings 
eut off, and all her finery carried away. Every 
perſon in the Convent was ſhocked. at ſuch barba- 
tity, and-Cyrillo was one of the foremoſt. n con- 
demning the ſacrilege. However, ſhortly after, 
on going to his cell, having occaſion to examine 
under his matraſs, he there found that he alone was 
the guiltleſs plunderer. The Convent was ſoon 
made acquainted with his misfortune; and, at 
the general requeſt of the fraternity, he was re- 
moved to another. monaſtery ; where the Prior had 
2 power, by right, of confining his conventuals. 
Thus debarred from doing miſchief, Cyrillo led 
the remainder of his life in piety and peace. 


5 
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A I ſee you are fond of gallantry, and ſeem 
willing to {et young people together as ſoon 
as you can, I cannot help lending my aſſiſtance to 
your endeavours, as I am greatly concerned in the 
attempt. You muſt know, Sir, that I am land- 
lady of one of the moſt noted inns on the road to 
Scotland, and have ſeldom leſs than eight or ten 
couples a-week, who go down rapturous lovers, 
and return man and wife. 


IF there be in this world an agreeable ſituation, 
it muſt be that in which a young couple find them- 
ſelves, when juſt let looſe from confinement, and 
whirling off to the Land of Promiſe, When the 
poſt-chaiſe is driving off, and the blinds are drawn 
up, ſure nothing can equal it. And yet, I do not 
know how, what with the fears of being purſued, 
or the wiſhes for greater happineſs, not one of my 
cuſtomers but ſeems gloomy and out of temper, 
The gentlemen are all ſullen, and the ladies diſcon- 
tentsd, 
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Bor if it be ſo going down, how is it with 
them coming back ? Having been for a fortnight 
together, they are then mighty good company, to 
be ſure, It is then that the young lady's indiſcre- 
tion ſtares her in the face, and the gentleman him- 
ſelf finds that much is to be done before the 
money comes in. 


For my own part, Sir, I was married in the 
uſual way; all my friends were at the wedding; 
I was conducted with great ceremony from the 
table to the bed; and I do not find that it any 
ways diminiſhed my happineſs with my huſband, 
while, poor man, he continued with me. For my 
part, I am entirely for doing things in the old 
family way; I hate your new-faſhioned man- 
ners, and never loved an outlandiſh marriage in 
my life. 


As I have had numbers call at my houſe, you 
may be {ure I was not idle in enquiring who they 
were, and how they did in the world after 
they left me. I cannot ſay that I ever heard much 
good come of them; and, of an hiſtory of twenty» 
five that I noted down in my ledger, I do not know 
a ſingle couple that would not have been full as 
happy if they had gone the plain way to work, 
and aſked the conſent of their parents. 


Con- 


convince you of it, I will mention the names 
of a few, and refer the reſt to ſome fitter op- 


portunity. 


IMPRIMIS, Miſs Jenny HasTINGs went down 
to Scotland with a taylor, who, to be ſure, for a 
taylor, was a very agreeable fort of man. But, 
Ido not know how, he did not take proper meaſure 
of the young lady's diſpoſition: they quarrelled 
at my houſe on their return; ſo ſhe left him for a 
cornet of dragoons, and he went back to his ſhop- 
board. 


Miss RACHEL Ruxronr went off with a gre- 
nadier. They ſpent all their money going down; 
ſo that he carried her down in a poſlt-chaiſe, 
and coming back ſhe helped to carry his knap- 
ſack. 


Miss Rack r went down with. her lover in 
their own phaeton; but upon their return, being 
very fond of driving, ſhe would be every now and 
then for holding the whip. This bred a diſpute ; 
and before they were a fortnight together, ſhe 
felt that he could exerciſe the whip on ſomebody 
elſe beſides the horſes. 


Miss MEEKLy, though all compliance to the 
will of her lover, could never reconcile him to the 
change of his ſituation, It ſeems, he married her 
K 3 | ſup- 
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ſuppoſing ſhe had a large fortune; but being de- 
ceived in his expectations, they parted; and 
they now keep ſeparate garrets in Roſemar y- 
lane. 


Tux next couple of whom I have any account, 
actually lived together in great harmony and un- 
cloying kindneſs for no leſs than a month; but the 
lady, who was a little in years, having parted with 
her fortune to her deareſt life, he left her to make 
love to that better part of her which he valued 


more. 


Tux next pair conſiſted of an Iriſh fortune- 
hunter, and one of the prettieſt modeſteſt ladies 
that ever my eyes beheld, As he was a well-look- 
ing gentleman, all dreſt in lace, and as ſhe ſeemed 
very fond of him, I thought they were bleſt for 
life. Yet, I was quickly miſtaken. The lady 
was no better than a common woman of the town, 
and he was no better than a ſharper; ſo they 
agreed upon a mutual divorce : he now drefles at 
the York Ball, and ſhe is in keeping by the Mem- 
ber for our Borough in Parliament. 


In this manner, we ſee that all thoſe marriages, 
in which there is intereſt on one fide and diſobe- 
dience on the other, are not likely to promiſe a 
long harveſt of delights. If our fortune-hunting 


gentlemen would but ſpeak out, the young lady, 
inſtead 
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inſtead of a lover, would often find a ſneaking 
rogue, that only wanted the lady's purſe, and not 
her heart, For my own part, I never ſaw any 
thing but deſign and falſehood in every one of 
them ; and my blood has boiled in my veins when 
| aw a young fellow of twenty kneeling at the 
feet of a twenty thouſand pounder, profeſſing his 
paſſion, while he was taking aim at her mo- 
ney. I do not deny but there may be love in 
a Scotch marriage, but it is generally all on one 


ſide. 


Or all the ſincere admirers I ever knew, a 
man of my acquaintance, who, however, did not 
run away with his miſtreſs to Scotland, was the 
moſt ſo. An old exciſeman of our town, who, as 
you may gueſs, was not very rich, had a daughter, 
who, as you ſhall ſee, was not very handſome. It 
was the opinion of every body, that this young 
woman would not ſoon be married, as ſhe wanted 
two main articles, beauty and fortune. But for 
all this, a very well-looking man, that happened 
to be travelling thoſe parts, came and aſked the 
exciſeman for his daughter in marriage. The ex- 
ciſeman, willing to deal openly by him, aſked if he 
had ſeen the girl; © for,” ſays he, ** ſhe is hump- 
backed,” „Very well,” cried the ſtranger, that 
will do for me.“ © Aye,” ſays the exciſeman, © but 
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my daughter is as brown as a berry.” «So much 
«the better,” cried the ſtranger ; “ ſuch ſkins 
e wear well.“ © But ſhe is bandy-legged,” ſays the 
exciſeman.” „ No matter,” cries the other; 
te her petticoats will hide that defect.“ « But then 
ce ſhe is very poor, and wants an eye.” © Your 
« deſcription delights me,” cries the ſtranger : 1 
ce have been long looking out for one of her 
make; for I keep an exhibition of wild beaſts, 


& and intend tq ſhew her off for a Chimpanzee,” 


ESSAY 


S 


ANEIND have ever been prone to expa- 
M tiate in the praiſe of human nature. The 
dignity of man is a ſubject that has always been 
the favourite theme of humanity; they have de- 
claimed with that oſtentation, which uſually ac- 
companies ſuch as are ſure of having a partial au- 
dience; they have obtained victories, becauſe 
there were none to oppoſe. Yet from all I have 
ever read or ſeen, men appear more apt to err by 
having too high than by having too deſpicable an 
opinion of their nature ; and by attempting to 
exalt their original place in the creation, depreſs. 
their real value in ſociety, 


Tux moſt ignorant nations have always been 
found to think moſt highly of themſelves. The 
Deity has ever been thought peculiarly concerned 
in their glory and preſervation ; to have fought 
their battles, and inſpired their teachers: their 
wizards are faid to be familiar with heaven; and. 
every hero has a guard of angels as well as men to 
I. attend: 
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attend him. When the Portugueſe firſt came 
among the wretched inhabitants of the coaſt of 
Africa, theſe ſavage nations readily allowed the 
ſtrangers more ſkill in navigation and war; yet 
Kill confidered them, at beſt, but as uſeful ſer. 

vants brought to their coaſt, by their guardian 
Serpent, to ſupply them with luxuries they could 
have lived without. "Though they could grant 
the Portugueſe more riches, they could never al. 

low them to have ſuch a King as their Tottimon- 
delem, who wore a bracelet of ſhells round his neck, 
and whoſe legs were covered with ivory. 


In this manner, examine a ſavage in the hiſtory 
of his country and predeceſſors ; you ever find 
his warriors able to conquer armies, and his ſages 
acquainted with more than poſhble knowledge: 
human nature 1s to him an unknown country ; he 
thinks it capable of great things, becauſe he is 
ignorant of its boundaries; whatever can be con- 

ceived to be done he allows to be poſſible, and 

whatever is poſſible he conjectures muſt have been 
done. He never meaſures the actions and powers 
of others by what himſelf is able to perform, nor 
makes a proper eſtimate of the greatneſs of his 
fellows by bringing it to the ſtandard of his own 
capacity. He is ſatisfied to be one of a country 
where mighty things have been; and imagines 
bes the 
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the fancied power of others reflects a luſtre on 
himſelf. Thus, by degrees, he loſes the idea of 
his own inſignificance in a confuſed notion of the 
extraordinary powers of humanity, and is willing 
to grant extraordinary gifts to every pretender, 
becauſe unacquainted with their claims, 


THis is the reaſon, why demi-gods and heroes 
have ever been erected in times or countries of 
ignorance and barbarity : they addreſſed a people 
who had high opinions of human nature, becauſe 
they were ignorant how far it could extend ; they 
addreſſed a people who were willing to allow that 
men ſhould be gods, becauſe they were yet imper- 
fectly acquainted with God and with man. 
Theſe impoſtors knew, that all men are naturally 
fond of ſeeing ſomething very great made from 
the little materials of humanity; that ignorant 
nations are not more proud of building a tower 
to reach Heaven, or a pyramid to laſt for ages, 
than of raiſing up a demi-god of their own coun- 
try and creation, The ſame pride that erects a 
coloſſus or a pyramid inſtals a god or an hero: 
but though the adoring ſavage can raiſe his co- 
loſſus to the clouds, he can exalt the hero not 
one inch above the ſtandard of humanity ; inca- 
pable therefore of exalting the idol, he debaſes 
himſelß, and falls proſtrate before him. 
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WHEN man has thus acquired an erroneous 
dea of the dignity of his ſpecies, he and the gods 
become perfectly intimate; men are but angels, 
angels are but men, nay but ſervants that ſtand in 
waiting to execute human commands. The Per- 


ſians, for inſtance, thus addreſs their prophet 


Haly : « I ſalute thee, glorious Creator, of whom 


Le the ſun is but the ſhadow, Maſter-piece of the 


lord of human creatures, great ſtar of juſtice 
« and religion, the ſea is not rich and liberal, 
ce but by the gifts of thy munificent hands. The 
et angel treaſurer of heaven reaps his harveſt in 
te the fertile gardens of the purity of thy nature, 
«© The primum mobile would never dart the ball 
c of the ſun through the trunk of heaven, were 


it not to ſerve the morning out of the extreme 


&« love ſhe has for thee. The angel Gabriel, meſ- 
& ſenger of truth, every day kiſſes the groundſel 
« of thy gate, Were there a place more exalted 
« than the moſt high throne of God, I would 
ce affirm it to be thy place, O maſter of the faith- 
« ful | Gabriel, with all his art and knowledge, 
«is but a mere ſcholar to thee.” Thus, my 
friend, men think proper to treat angels; but if 


indeed there be ſuch an order of beings, with 


what a degree of ſatirical contempt muſt they 


Kiten to the ſongs of little mortals thus flattering 
each 


— 
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each other ! thus to ſee creatures, wiſer indeed 
than the monkey, and more active than the oyſter, 
clatming to themſelves a maſtery of heaven ! mi- 
nims, the tenants of atom, thus arrogating a part- 
nerſhip in the creation of univerſal nature! Sure 
heaven is kind that launches no thunder at thoſe 
guilty heads: but it is kind, and regards their 
follies with pity, nor will deſtroy creatures that it 
loved into being. 


Bur whatever ſucceſs this practice of making 
demi-gods might have been attended with in bar- 
barous nations, I do not know that any man be- 
came a god in a country where the inhabitants 
were refined, Such countries generally have too 
cloſe an inſpection into human weakneſs to think 
it inveſted with celeſtial power. They ſometimes 
indeed admit the gods of ſtrangers, or of their 
anceſtors, which had their exiſtence in times of 
obſcurity ; their weakneſs being forgotten, while 
nothing but their power and their miracles were 
remembered. 'The Chineſe, for inſtance, never 
had a god of their own country; the idols which 
the vulgar worſhip at this day, were brought 
from the barbarous nations around them. The 
Roman Emperors, who pretended to divinity, 
were generally taught by a poignard that they 

were 
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were mortal; and Alexander, though he paſſed 
among barbarous countries for a real god, could 
never perſuade his polite countrymen into a ſimili- 
tude of thinking. The Lacedæmonians ſhrewdly 
complied with his commands by the following 
ſarcaſtic edict : E AFD, Berra ines © ry, Os 
N | 
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W HEN we turn our eyes to that variety of 
beings endued with life which ſhare with 


us the globe we inhabit, we ſhall find that quadru- 


pedes demand the foremoſt place. The ſimi- 
litude between the ſtructure of their bodies and 


our own, thoſe inſtints which they ſeem to enjoy 
in a ſuperior degree to the other claſſes that live in 
air or water, their conſtant ſervices to man, or the- 
unceaſing enmity they bear him, all render them 
the foremeſt objects of his curioſity, the moſt in- 
tereſting part of animated nature. 


In the firſt ages of the world it is probable, 
that all living creatures were nearer an equality 
than at preſent. Man, while yet ſavage himſelf, 
was but ill qualified to civilize the foreſt, While 
yet naked, unarmed, and without ſhelter, every 
wild beaſt was a formidable rival, and the deſtruc- 
tion of ſuch was the firſt employment of heroes, 
But when he began to multiply, and arts to aecu- 


mulate, he ſoon cleared the plain of its brute in- 
habitants ; 
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habitants ; he ſoon eſtabliſhed an empire over 
all the orders of animated nature; a part was taken 
under his protection and care, while the reſt found 
a precarious refuge in the burning deſert of the 


.howling wilderneſs. 


THe moſt obvious and fimple diviſion there. 
fore of quadrupedes is into the domeſtic and ſa- 
vage. By domeſtic, I mean ſuch as man has taken 


into friendſhip, or reduced to obedience : by the 
favage, thoſe who {till preſerve their natural inde- 


pendence and ferocity; who either oppoſe force 
by force, or find ſafety in ſwiftneſs or cunning, 


TRE ſavage animal preſerves at once his liberty 
and inſtinct ; but man ſeems to have changed the 


very nature of domeſtic animals by cultivation and 
care. A domeſtic animal is a ſlave, which has 


few other deſires but thofe which man is willing 
to grant it. Humble, patient, reſigned, and at- 


tentive, it fills up the duties aſſigned, ready for 


labour, and content with ſubſiſtence, 


Bor not only its native liberty, but its very 
figure, is changed by the arts and induſtry of man. 
What an immenſe variety in the ordinary race of 
dogs, or horſes | what a difference between the 
large Englith maſtiff and the ſmall Spaniſh lap- 
dog ! yet the whole has been effected by the na- 


ture 
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ture of the climate and food, ſeconded by the in- 
duſtry of men, in continuing the ſpecies without 
mixture. | 


As in external figure they bear evident marks 
of human. cultivation, ſo there is alſo ſome diffe- 
rence in the internal ſtructure of their bodies. 
The ſtomach of the domeſtic animal is not uſually 
ſo large; for ſuch receiving food at certain and ex- 
pected intervals, and that but by little at a time, 
this inteſtine ſeems to co: tract to its contents, and 
fits the animal for the life it is obliged to lead. 


Tavs we, in ſome meaſure, fee nature under a 
continual reſtraint in thoſe creatures we have 
taught to live about us; but it is otherwiſe when 
we come to examine the ſavage tenants of the 
foreſt or the wilderneſs : there every ſpecies pre- 
ſerves its charaQeriſtic form, and is ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the inſtincts and appetites of nature. 
The more remote from the tyranny of mankind, 
the greater ſeems their ſagacity. The beavers, in 
thoſe diſtant ſolitudes where men have rarely paſled, 
exert all the arts of architects and citizens; they 
build neater habitations than even the rational in- 
babitants of thoſe countries can ſhew, and obey 
2 more regular diſcipline than ever man could boaſt: 


but as ſoon as man intrudes upon their ſociety, 
their 
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their ſpirit of induſtry and wiſdom ceaſes ; they 
no longer exert their ſocial arts, but become pa- 
tient and dull, as if to fit them for a ſtate. of fer- 
vitude. 


Bur not only their induſtry, but their courage 
alſo is repreſſed by the vicinity of man. The lion of 
the deſerts of Nubia, that has been only taught to 
meaſure his ſtrength with weaker animals, and 
accuſtomed to conquer, is poſſeſſed of amazing 
courage: inſtead of avoiding man, as other ani- 
mals are found to do, he attacks whole caravans 
crofling the Deſert, and, when overpowered, re- 
tires ſtill facing the enemy. But the lion of 
Morocco, which is a more populous country, ſeems 
to acknowledge a ſuperiority, and is even ſcared 
away by the cries of women and children, 


WHEREVER man approaches, the ſavage beaſts 
retire z and it is thought, not without ſome ſhare 
of reaſon, that many ſpecies of animals had once 
birth which are now totally extinct. The elk, 
for inſtance, which we are certain was once a na- 
tive of Europe, is now no longer, except in Ca- 
nada, 'I hoſe monſtrous bones of the mahmout, as 


the Siberians call an animal which muſt have been 


at leaſt four times as big as the elephant, which 


are dug up in that country, and which by no 
means 
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means belong to the whale, as has been falſely 
imagined, may ſerve to convince us, that there 
were once animals exiſting which have been totally 
extirpated. The Hiſtories of Ariſtotle and Pliny 
ſerve to confirm us in this opinion ; for in them 
we find deſcriptions which have not their arche- 
types in the preſent ſtate of nature. 


Ir is in the foreſt therefore, and remote from 
man, that we muſt expect to find thoſe varieties, 
inſtincts, and amazing inſtances of courage and 
cunning, which quadrupedes exert in a very high 
degree, Their various methods of procuring 
ſubſiſtence may well attract our admiration ; and 
their peculiar conformation for the life in which 
they find greateſt pleaſure is not leſs ſurprizing. 
The rapacious animal is in every reſpect formed 
for war; yet the various kinds make their incur- 
lions in very different ways. The lion and tyger 
purſue their prey by the view alone, and for this 
purpoſe they have a moſt piercing ſight ; others 
hunt by ſcent, while feme lie in wait and ſeize 
whatever comes near them, or they are able to 
overpower. 


Tx teeth of carnivorous animals differ in every 
reſpect from thoſe which feed upon vegetables. 


ln the latter they ſeem entirely deſigned for ga- 
| thering 
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their ſpirit of induſtry and wiſdom ceaſes ; they 
no longer exert their ſocial. arts, but become pa- 
tient and dull, as if to fit them for a ſtate. of fer- 
vitude. 


Bur not only their induſtry, but their courage 
alſo is repreſſed by the vicinity of man. The lion of 
the deſerts of Nubia, that has been only taught to 
* meaſure his ſtrength with weaker animals, and 
accuſtomed to conquer, is poſſeſſed of amazing 
courage: inſtead of avoiding man, as other ani- 
mals are found to do, he attacks whole caravans 
eroſſing the Deſert, and, when overpowered, re- 
tires ſtill facing the enemy. But the lion of 
Morocco, which is a more populous country, ſeems 
to acknowledge a ſuperiority, and is even ſcared 
away by the cries of women and children. 


WHEREVER man approaches, the ſavage beaſts 
retire ; and it is thought, not without ſome ſhare 
of reaſon, that many ſpecies of animals had once 
birth which are now totally extindt. The elk, 
for inſtance, which we are certain was once a na- 
tive of Europe, is now no longer, except in Ca- 
nada. 'I hoſe monſtrous bones of the mahmout, as 
the Siberians call an animal which muſt have been 
at leaſt four times as big as the elephant, which 
are dug up in that country, and which by no 

t means 
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means belong to the whale, as has been falſely 
imagined, may ſerve to convince us, that there 
were once animals exiſting which have been totally 
extirpated. The Hiſtories of Ariſtotle and Pliny 
ſerve to confirm us in this opinion; for in them 
we find deſcriptions which have not their arche- 
types in the preſent ſtate of nature. 


IT is in the foreſt therefore, and remote from 
man, that we muſt expect to find thoſe varieties, 
inſtincts, and amazing inſtances of courage and 
cunning, which quadrupedes exert in a very high 
degree, Their various methods of procuring 
ſubliſtence may well attract our admiration ;z and 
their peculiar conformation for the life in which 
they find greateſt pleaſure is not leſs ſurprizing. 
The rapacious animal is in every reſpect formed 
for war; yet the various kinds make their incur- 
lions in very different ways. The lion and tyger 
purſue their prey by the view alone, and for this 
purpoſe they have a moſt piercing ſight ; others 
bunt by ſcent, while ſeme lie in wait and ſeize 
whatever comes near them, or they are able to 
overpower. 


Tux teeth of carnivorous animals differ in every 
reſpect from thoſe which feed upon vegetables. 
ln the latter they ſeem entirely deſigned for ga- 

| | thering 
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thering and comminuting their ſimple food; but 
in the rapacious kinds, for holding and tearing 
their prey. In the one, the teeth ſerve as grind. 
ſtones ; in the other, as weapons of offence. In 
both, however, the furfaces of the grinding teeth 
are unequal], with cavities and rifings, which fit 
each other when the jaws are brought into con- 
tact, Theſe inequalities ſerve the better to grind 
and comminute their food; but they groy 
ſmoother with age, which is the reaſon why old 
animals take a longer time to chew their food 
than thoſe in the vigour of life, - 


TB legs and feet of quadrupedes are admirably 
ſuited to. the motion and exerciſes of each animal, 
In ſome they are made for ſtrength only, and to 
ſupport a vaſt unwieldy body, as in the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and the ſea-horſe, whole feet in 
ſome meaſure reſemble pillars. Deer, hares, and 
other creatures that are remarkable for ſwifineſßs, 

| have their's ſlender, yet nervous. The feet of 
ſome ſerve for ſwimming, as the otter and beaver: 
the toes of theſe animals are joined together with 
membranes like thoſe of geeſe and ducks ; which 
is a ſufficient demonſtration that they are deſigned 
to live in water as well as on land ; though the 
toes of the fore feet of the beaver are - not thus 
united, becauſe they uſe them as hands, The 
feet 
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ſeet of ſome are made for walking and digging, of 
which the mole is a remarkable inſtance; and 


others for walking and flying, as the bat. The 
legs of ſome are weak, and of others ſtiff and 


ſtrong, that they may traverſe the ice with leſs 


danger. The common goat, whoſe natural habi- 
tation is on the rocks and mountains, has legs of 
this kind, and the hoof is hollow underneath, 
| with ſharp edges; ſo that when become domeſtic, | 


it will walk as ſecurely on the top of a houſe as on 
leyel ground. Many are ſhod with rough and 


$ bard hoofs, of which ſome are whole, and others 


are cloven : ſome again have only a callous ſkin, 


and theſe are compoſed of toes, which ſupply the 
place of hands, as in all of the monkey kind. 
Many have only ſhort nails, for their more ready 


and ſafe running or walking; while others have 
ſharp and ſtrong talons, as the lion, and moſt 
ravenous beaſts, to deſtroy their prey. 


Tas heads of quadrupedes alſo differ greatly 
from each other ; for in ſome they are ſquare and 
large, ſuitable to their ſlow motion, food, and 
abode ; in others ſlender and ſharp, the better to 
at them for turning up the earth, of which a hog 
is an inſtance, Some quadrupedes have long 
necks, and not very ſtrong, ſerving chiefly to carry 
their mouths to the ground in order to feed; in 

others 
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others they are ſhorter, brawny, and ſtro g, » 
in moles and hogs, thereby the better to turn uy 
its ſurface 3; while, in general, the quadrupedes 
that:feed upon graſs are enabled to hold down 
their heads, by a ſtrong tendinous ligament, that 
runs from the head to the middle of their back; 
by: the help of which the head, though heavy, may 
be held down a long while, without any labour, 
pain, or uneaſineſs to the muſcles of the neck. 


THz ſtomach is generally proportioned to the 
quality of the animal's food : thoſe who live upon 
fleſh, and ſuch nouriſhing ſubſtances, have it ſmall 
and glandular, affording ſuch juices as are belt 
adapted to digeſt and macerate its contents. On 
the contrary, ruminating animals, or ſuch as chew 
the cud, who feed entirely upon vegetables, have 
four ſtomachs, all which ſerve as ſo many labora- 
tories to prepare and turn their ſimple food into 
proper nutriment. In Africa, however, where the 
plants afford greater nouriſhment than in our tem- 
perate climate, ſeveral animals, which with us have 
four, are there found to have but two. But in all, 
the difference in the manner of living ſeems to ariſe 
from the internal conformation ; and each animal 
lives upon food more or leſs nouriſhing in propor- 
tion to the ſize of its inteſtines which are to digeſt 
it. 


In 
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In general, whatever be the food, nature ſeems 
finely to have fitted the creature for procuring it, 
tho! never without a proper exertion of its ſtrength 
or induſtry. Large animals of the foreſt, ſuch as 
the elephant and lion, want ſwiftneſs, and a diſtin- 
guiſhing ſcent for catching their prey, but have 
ſtrength to overcome it 3 others, who want 
ſtrength, ſuch as the wolf and the fox, make it up 
by their cunning; and thoſe to whom nature has 
denied both ſtrength and ſpeed, as the hound and 
the jackall, follow by the ſmell, and at laſt over- 
take their prey by perſeverance. Thus each ſpe- 
cies ſeems only poſſeſſed of one talent in perfec- 
tion, ſo that the power of deſtruction in one claſs 
may not. be greater than the power to eſcape in 
another, 


Few wild animals ſeek their prey in the day- 
time, but about night the whole foreſt echoes with 
a variety of different howlings : that of the lion 
reſembles diſtant thunder; the tyger and leo- 
pard's notes are ſomething more ſhrill, but yet 
more hideo'1s ; while the jackall, purſuing by his 
kent, barks ſomewhat like a dog, and hunts in a 
pack in the ſame manner. Nor is it uncommon 
for -the ſtrongeſt animals to follow where they 
hear this cry begun; and when the jackall has 
hunted down: the prey, to come in and monopo- 

lize 
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lige the ſpoil. It is this which has given riſe tg 
the report of that little animal's being the lion“ 
provider; but in fact, the jackall hunts for him. 
ſelf alone, and the lion is an unwelcome intruder 
upon the fruits of his induſtry. 


T'r1s is a common method with larger animal, 
yet their moſt uſual way is to hide and crouch 
near ſome path frequented by their prey, or ſome 
water where cattle come to drink, and, with a 
bound, ſeize them inſtantly, The lion is ſaid to 


leap twenty feet at a ſpring ; and, if we can credit 


father Tachard, the tyger goes ſtill farther. How: 
ever, notwithſtanding this ſurprizing force, it 
would often happen that they might periſh for 
want of food, had not nature endowed them with 
an amazing power of ſuſtaining hunger for a long 
time; for as their ſubſiſtence is precarious, their 
appetites are complying. When once they have 
ſeized their prey, they devour it in the moſt vora- 
cious manner, often bones and all, and then retire 
to their retreats, continuing inactive till the calls 
of hunger again excite their courage and induſtry, 
But as all their methods of purſuit are counter- 
acted by their prey with all the arts of evaſion, in 
this manner they often continue to range without 
ſucceſs, ſupporting a life of famine and fatigue for 


eight or ten days ſucceſſiyely. Beaſts of pref 
ſeldom 
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ſeldom devour each other; nor can any thing, but 
the greateſt degree of hunger, induce them to it. 
But, in fuck extremities, and when hunger makes 
ther lels delicate, the weakeſt affords its antago- 
niſt a diſagreeable repaſt. What they chiefly ſeek 
after is the deer, or the ox, thoſe harmleſs crea- 
tures, which ſeem made to embelliſh nature; of 
which, when caught, they firſt ſuck the bl 
ind then devour the carcaſs. Between ſuch there 
is cauſe of enmity ; yet there are antipathies among 
the rapacious kinds, which render them enemies to 
each other, even though no ways inftigated to it 
by hunger. The elephant and the tyger, the dog 
and the wolf, are mortal foes, and never meet 
without certain death to the weaker ſide. 


«WHEN at Siam,” ſays father Tachard, e 1 
« had an opportunity of ſeeing a combat between 
three elephants and a tyger. The place of en- 
gagement was in a ſort of railed amphitheatre, 
and the elephants were defended by a kind of 
*2rmour which covered their heads, and a part 
* of their trunk ; but as if this were not ſufficient, 
the tyger was alſo reſtrained by cords from 
« making the firſt onſet. * When one of the ele- 
« phants' approached, he began the combat by giv= 
© ing his enemy three terrible blows with kis trunk 
* on the back, which ſtunned the other ſo much, 

Vox. II. F « that 
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that he continued tor ſome time as if inſenſible; 
« but the inſtant he was let looſe, he flew at the 
« elephant with a hideous bowl, . and. attempted. to 
& ſeize him by the trunk: this the elephant art- 
« fully evaded then by wrinkling ! in his trunk, and, 
cc receiving his antagoniſt upon his armour, he in 
« the moſt dexterous manner flung him up into 
« the air. This ſerved entirely to intimidate the 
« tyger, who durſt no longer face him, but made 
« many efforts to eſcape now and then trying to fly 
c up at the ſpectators, but the three elephants now 
« beginning to preſs him, ſtruck him ſuch terrible, 
„ blows, that they would ſoon have diſpatched 

him, had not the * been given for finiſhing 
« the combat.” | 


Bur, to have a more diſtin idea of the life of 

a beaſt of prey, let us turn to one among the 
number, the wolf, for inſtance, and view him in 
his native deſerts. With the moſt inſatiable appe- 
tite for animal food, Nature ſeems to have granted, 
him the moſt various means of ſatisfying i it. Poſs, 
ſeſſed of ſtrength, agility, and cunning, he ſeems 
fitted for finding, overcoming, and devouring his 
prey; yet, for all this, the wolf often dies of 
hunger, for be is the declared enemy of man. Be- 
ing thus proſcribed, he is obliged to frequent the 
moſt ſolitary part of the foreſt, where his prey too 
often 
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often eſcapes him, either by ſwiftneſs or cunning, 
ſo that he is moſt frequently indebted to hazard 
alone for ſubſiſtence. He remains lurking whole 
days in thoſe places where the leſſer animals moſt 
frequently paſs, till at laſt becoming deſperate 
through want, and courageous through neceſſity, 
he ventures forth to attack ſuch animals as have 
taken refuge under the protection of man; he 
therefore falls in among the fold, deſtroys all he 
meets, kills merely from a pleaſure in ſlaughter ; 
and, if this ſucceeds, he returns again ; till being 
wounded, or frighted by dogs or men, he ven- 
tures out only by night, ranges the fields, and 


deſtroys whatever he has ſtrength to conquer.” 


He has been often ſeen, when thoſe ſallies have 


proved unſucceſsful, to return back to the woods 


and purſue the wild animals; not ſo much with 
the hope of overtaking them himſelf, as in expec- 
tation of their falling a prey to ſome other of his 
own ſpecies, with whom he may come in to di- 
vide the ſpoil. In ſhort, when driven to the laſt 
extremity, he attacks even man himſelf, and grown 
quite furious encounters inevitable deſtruction. 


Suck are the beaſts of the foreſt, which are 


formed for a life of hoſtility ; and, as we ſee, poſ- 
felled of various methods to ſeize, conquer, and 
&ſtroy. Nor are ſuch as are their deſtined prey 
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leſs ſagacious in their efforts to eſcape deſtruQion. 
Some find protection in holes in which Nature has 
directed them to bury themſelves ; others ſeek 
fafety by their ſwiftneſs ; and ſuch as are poſſeſſed 
of neither of theſe advantages generally herd to- 
gether, and endeavour to repel invaſion with 
united force, The very ſheep, which ſeems the 
moſt defenceleſs animal of all, will yet make re- 
ſiſtance, the females falling into the centre, and 
the males with their horns forming a ring round 
them. Some animals that feed upon fruits, which 
are to be only found at one time of the year, have 
the ſagacity to provide againſt winter. Thus the 
badger, the hedgehog, and mole, fill their holes 
with ſeveral ſorts of plants, which enable them to lie 
concealed during the hard froſts of the winter, 
contented with their priſon which affords them 
ſafety. Theſe holes are conſtructed with ſo much 
art, that the builders feem endowed with an in- 
ſtinct almoſt approaching reaſon. In general there 
are two apertures, one by which to eſcape, when 
an enemy is in poſſeſſion of the other. The 
- doublings of the hare and the various tricks of 
the fox to eſcape the hounds, are not leſs ſur- 
xrizing. Many creatures which herd together 
place a centinel upon the watch to give notice of 
an approaching enemy, and take this duty by 
turns. Theſe are the efforts of inſtinct for ſafety, 
and 
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and they are in general ſufficient to repel the hoſ- 
tilities of inſtinct only; but no arts the wreiched 
animal- can uſe are ſufficient to repreſs the inva- 
ſons of man, Wherever he has ſpread his domi- 
nion, terror ſeems to follow; there is then no 
longer ſociety among the inferior tenants of the 
plain; all their cunning ceaſes ; all their induſtry 
is at an end; the whole is then only ſubſiſtence z 
and human art, inſtead of improving human ſaga- 
city, only bounds, contracts, and conſtrains it. 


Tux wild animal is ſubje& to few alterations, 


till he comes under the dominion of man. In 
their native ſolitudes they live ſtill in the ſame 


manner; they are not ſeen to wander from climate 
to climate; the foreſt where they have been bred 
ſeems to bound and ſatisfy their deſires, they ſel- 


dom leave it, and when they do, it is only becauſe 


it can no longer afford ſecurity. Nor is it their 


fellow-brutes, but man, they in ſuch caſes ſeem to 
avoid. From the former their apprehenſions are 
leſs, becauſe their means of eſcape are greater. In 
their fellow brutes they have an enemy to whom 
their powers are equal; they can oppoſe fraud to 
their force, and ſwiftneſs to their ſagacity; but 
what can be done againſt ſuch an enemy as man, 
who finds them out though unſeen, and though 
remote deſtroys them. | 
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We have obſerved, that among animals of the 
ſame kind there is little variety, except what is 
produced by the art of man; but we would haye 
this obſervation extend only to animals of the ſame 
climate. As in the human ſpecies many alterations 
ariſe from the heat or cold, and other peculiarities 
of the region they inhabit, ſo among brute animals 
the climate marks them with its influence, and in 
a few ſucceſſions they entirely conform to the na- 
ture of their ſituation. In general it may be re- 
marked, that the colder the country the longer 
and warmer is the fur of each animal, to defend 
it from the inclemency of the ſeaſon. Thus the 
fox and the wolf, which, in temperate climates, 
have but ſhort hair, yet have it much langer in the 
frozen regions near the north pole. Thoſe dogs 
which with us have long hair, when carried iato 
the hot tropical climates, in a few years caſt their 
thick covering, and aſſume one more fitted to the 
place. The elephant and rhinoceros, which live 
in the hotteſt countries, have no hair at all; 
while the beaver and the ermine, which are found 
in great plenty in cold regions, are remarkable for 
the warmth and the fineneſs of their furs. There 
is one exception to this. general rule in the qua- 
drupedes of Syria, which, though an hot country, 
are remarkable for the length and fineneſs of their 


hair ; the ayrian cat, ſheep, and other animals, at- 
fording 
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fording ſufficient quantity to be manufactured 
into that ſtuff called camblet, ſo common over all 


Europe: 

Tun quantity of food bn any ety or its 
nutriment adapted to each peculiar ſpecies, ſerves 
alſo to make a variety in the ſize of the reſpective 
animal. Thus, the beafts which feed in the valley 
are much larger than thoſe which glean a ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence on the mountains; ſuch as live in 
thoſe hot countries where the plants are much 
larger and more ſucculent than with us, are equally 
remarkable for their bulk. If Africa has been 
remarked to a proverb, by antiquity, for its mon- 
ſtrous ſerpents, it is no leſs remarkable for its 
lions, its elephants, and leopards alſo. Their diſ- 
poſitions too ſeem, to partake of the rigours of the 
climate; and, being bred in the extreme of heat 
or cold, they ſnew a peculiar ferocity that neither 
the iden of man can n nor * n 


Tus 1 1 which. * * * 
men of thoſe wretched climates barbarous and un- 
focial, ſeem to extend their influence even to 
brutes ; for ever, where the men are moſt ſavage, 
the brutes are moſt herce; the reaſoaing powers on 
one hand being leſs, while the active powers on 
F 4 the 
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the other being greater, the forces on both ſides 
ſeem almoſt levelled to an equality, and in thoſe 
regions brutes and men ſeem to ſtruggle for di- 
vided dominion. All the attempts which have 
hitherto been made to tame the ſavage animals 
brought home from the pole or the equator have 
proved ineffectual. While young, the lion and 
even the leopard are harmleſs and gentle; but 
they acquire all their natural ferocity with age, 
catch at the hand that feeds them,” and as they 
grow up become more dangerous and more cruel, 
A perſon who ſhewed wild beaſts bout the coun- 
try, ſome years ago, had confined a young maſtiff 
and a wolf cub from Senega in the fame room, 
While young they played together, and feemed 
much delighted with each other's company; but 
as the wolf grew older he began to acquite new 
herceneſs, and they often had ſlight quarrels 
about their food, which was given them together: 
it always began upon the wolf's fide, who, though 
there was much more than both he and the maſtiff 
could poſſibly conſume, yet {till kept the maſtiff 
away, and watched over the remainder. "This ill- 
matched ſociety therefore every day became more 


turbulent and bloody; till it ended in the death of 
the dog, whom the wolf wx In an unguarded 
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Tavs we find, that, even among carnivorous. 
animals, there are different diſpoſitions z ſome ge- 
nerous and valiant, others cruel and cowardly : 
ſome animals are rapacious merely to ſatisfy 
their hunger; but the tyger, hyæna, and the 
panther, deſtroy whatever they meet, ſlay without 
diſtinction, and are cruel without neceſſity. 


WHATEVER be the natural diſpoſition of ani- 
mals at other times, they all acquire new courage 
and fierceneſs in defence of their young : even the 
mildeſt, if wild, will then reſiſt and threaten the 
invader ;. but ſuch as have force, and ſubſiſt by 
rapine, are at ſuch times terrible indeed. The 
lioneſs ſeems more hardy than even the lion him- 
ſelf; ſhe attacks men and beaſts indiſeriminately, 
and, when ſhe has overcome, carries them reeking 
to her young, whom ſhe accuſtoms betimes to 
llaughter. We are told by ſome travellers, but 
with what truth I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine, that the hunters who find her cubs and 
carry dem off, have no other method to eſcape 
her purſuit but by dropping one at ſome diſtance 
from the den, which finding, ſhe takes care to 
carry back before ſhe attempts to reſcue the __ 
and ſo the hunter eſcapes with a part. 


Tux firſt aliment of all quadrupedes is mille, 
Which is a liquor at once both nouriſhing and: 
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eaſily digeſted: this being in carnivorous animals 
in much leſs quantity than others, the female often 
carries home her prey alive, that its blood may 
ſupply the deficiencies of nature in herſelf. 


Bur their care in the protection of their young 
is not greater than their ſagacity in chuſing ſuch 
months for bringing forth, as afford the greateſt 
quantity of proviſion, ſuitable to the age and ap- 
petite of each peculiar kind. In general they 
couple at ſuch times as that the female ſhall bring 
forth in the mildeſt ſeaſons, ſuch as the latter end 
of ſpring, or the beginning of autumn. This pro- 
viſional care in every ſpecies of quadrupedes, of 
bringing forth at the fitteſt ſeaſons, may well ex- 
cite human admiration. In man, the buſineſs of 
procreation is not marked by ſeaſons ; but brutes. 
ſeem to decline indeterminate copulation, as it 
conducted leſs by appetite than the future ſub- 
ſiſtence of their offspring. 


Txrt1R choice of ſituations too may be remarked; 
for in moſt of the rapacious kind the female takes. 
the utmoſt precautions to hide the place of her re- 
treat from the male; who, when preſſed with 
hunger, would be apt to devour her cubs. She 
ſeldom therefore ſtrays far from the den, and 


never returns while the male is in view, nor viſits 
him 
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him again till ber young are out of danger, or 
capable of reſiſtance. Such animals as are of 
tender conſtitutions take the utmoſt care to pro- 
vide the warmeſt lodging for thei young z thoſe, 

on the contrary, that are hardy, and are found 0 
ſubſiſt in northern elimates, are not ſo cautious in 
this particular. The rapacious kinds bring forth! in 
the thickeſt woeds ; the ruminant, with the various 
ſpecies of leſſer creatures, chuſe ſome hiding- place 
in the neighbourhood of. man; ſome chuſe the 
hollow of a tree, and all the amphibious kinds 
bring up their young by the water, and accuſtom 
them betimes to either element. 
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Tat generation of animals has excited curiofity 
in all ages, and the philoſophers of every age 
have undertaken! to explain the diffeulty: but 
each different hypothefis is embarraſſed with un- 
furmountable objections, and only ſerves to:ſhew 
that too minute a purſuit of Nature leads to in- 
certainty : in ſuch caſes, every laſt opinion ſerves 
to overturn the preceding, while itſelf only waits 
to be overturned by ſome fucceeding ſpeculation, 
more pleaſing becauſe more new. Happily for 
mankind, the 'moſt intricate enquiries are gene- 
rally the moſt uſeleſs. Modeſt Nature has con- 
cealed her ſecret operations from raſh preſump- 
tion; ; it may ſuffice man to be certain, that ſhe 
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always acts with uniformity and fucceſs. Though 
we cannot diſcover how animals are generated, we 
know that every ſpecies is ſtill tranſmitted down 


marks which "diſtinguiſhed them in the times of 
| Ariſtotle and Pliny, divide them to this day. Crea- 

tures of different kinds may be brought to produce 
between them, indeed, an animal partaking ſome- 
thing of each, yet different from either ; but here 
the confuſion ends ; for this new being, this 
monſter of nature, is incapable of continuing the 
breed, and is marked with perpetual ſterility. 
Nor does this ariſe from the figure, for there is 
more difference between the maſtiff and lap-dog, 
with reſpect to external ſhape, than between the 
horſe and the aſs; yet the animal produced between 
the two former is prolific, while · the mule, which 
is begotten by the latter, continues unalterably 
barren. 


Byr though Nature has provided that every 
ſpecies of animals ſhould be thus kept diſtinct, yet 

have many reaſons to believe, as has been ob- 
_ before, that ſhe has not been ſolicitous for 

preſervation of them all. We have already 
taken notice of the Mahmout, which is computed 
to have been at leaſt four times as big as the ele- 
phant; and if ſo, might conſequently require the 
produce 


without mixture, and that the ſame charaQterittic 
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produce of an immenſe tract for its ſubſiſtence. 
How ſo huge a body, therefore, could be ſup- 
ported upon earth, or if the bones once belonged 
to an inhabitant of the deep, how they came bu- 
ried at ſuch an immenſe diſtance as.they are found 
from the ſea, are queſtions that ignorance may 
aſk, but ſagacity never reſolve ; the uſe, and not 
the cauſe of things, is all allowed us here. It is 
ſufficient for us, that every thing we ſee is good, 
and that all thoſe good things have been granted 
for our enjoyment. A mind, willing to employ it- 
elf in vain conjectures, can never want ſubjects 
upon which to expatiate. Thus, for inſtance, 
whether brutes have fouls? whether they have 
reaſon ? whether they have memory, or are only 
mere machines? theſe are topics that may em- 
ploy the ſpeculative, but can never recom- 
penſe the enquiry. They are queſtions concern- 
ing which we may form doubts, and aſk queſ- 
tions, but can never have them reſolved, till brutes 
themſelves find language to inform us, and farther 
enlighten our philoſophy. | 
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NIMALS, in general, are ſagacious in pro- 
portion as they cultivate ſociety. The ele. 
phant and the beaver ſhew the greateſt ſigns of 
this when united: but when man intrudes into 
their communities, they loſe all their ſpirit of in- 
duſtry, and teſtify but a very ſmall ſhare of that 
fagacity, for which, when in a ſocial Rate, wy 
are ſo remarkablc. 


 AmonG inſets, the labours of the bee and the 
ant have employed the attention and admiration 


of the naturaliſt; but their whole ſagacity i is loſt a 
upon ſeparation, and a ſingle bee, or ant, ſeems 
deſtitute of every degree of induſtry, is the moſ 
ſtupid inſe& imaginable, languiſhes for a time in \ 
ſolitude, and ſoon dies, : 
a 


OF all the ſolitary inſects I have ever remarked, 
the ſpider is the moſt ſagacious, and its actions 


to me, who have attentiyely conſidered them, ſeem 
almoſt to exceed belief. This inſe& is formed by 
Nature for a ſtate of war, not only upon other in- 


r rr 
ecke, but upon each other, For this ſtate Nature 
ſeems perfectly well to have formed it. Its head 
and breaſt are covered with a ſtrong natural coat 
of mail, which is impenetrable to the attempts of 
eyery other inſect, and its belly is enveloped in a 
ſoft pliant ſkin, which eludes the ſting even of a 
waſp. Its legs are terminated by ſtrong claws, 
not unlike thoſe of a lobſter, and their vaſt length, 
like ſpears, ſerve to keep every aſſailant at a 
diſtance. | 


Nor worſe furniſhed for obſervation than for an 
attack or a defence, it has ſeveral eyes, Jarge, 
tranſparent, and covered with an horny ſubſtance, 
which however does not impede its viſion: Be- 
ſides this, it is furniſhed with a forceps above the 
mouth, which ſerves to kill or ſecure the prey 
already caught in its claws or its net. 


SUCH are the implements of war with which 
the body is immediately furniſhed ; but its net to 
entangle the enemy ſeems what it chiefly truſts to, 
and what it takes moſt pains to render as complete 
as poſſible, Nature has furniſhed the body of this 
little creature with a glutinous liquid, which pro- 
ceeding from the anus, it ſpins into a thread 
coarſer or finer as it chuſes to eontract or dilate 
its ſphincter. In order to fix its thread when it 
begins to weave, it emits a ſmall drop of its liquid 

againſt 
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«gainſt the wall, which, hardening by degrees, 
ſerves to hold the thread very firmly; then re. 
ceding from the firſt point, as it recedes the thread 
lengthens; and when the ſpider has come to the 
place where the other end of the thread ſhould be 


fixed, gathering up with its claws the thread which 


would otherwiſe be - too. lack, it is ftretched 
tightly, and fixed in the ſame manner to the wall az 
before. 


Is this manner it ſpins and fixes ſeveral threads 


parallel to each other, which, ſo to ſpeak, ferve | 


as the warp to the intended web. To form the 
woof, it ſpins in the fame manner its thread, 
tranſverſely fixing one end to the firſt thread that 
was ſpun, and which is always the ſtrongeſt of the 
whole web, and the other to the wall. All theſe 
threads, being newly ſpun, are glutinous, and there- 
fore ſtick to each other wherever they happen to 
touch; and in thoſe parts of the web moſt expoſed 
to be torn, our natural artiſt ſtrengthens them, by 
doubling the threads ſometimes ſixfold. 


Tavs far naturaliſts have gone in the deſcrip» 
tion of this animal; what follows is the reſult of 
my own obſervation upon that ſpecies of the inſect 
called an Houſe-ſpider.. I perceived, about four 
years ago, a large ſpider in one corner of my room. 


making its web; and though the maid frequently 
levelled 
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levelled her fatal broom againſt the labours of the 


little animal, I had the good fortune then to pre- 
ent its deſtruction, and I may ſay it more than 
paid me by the entertainment it afforded. 


Is three days the web was with incredible dili- 
gence completed ; nor could I avoid thinking that 
the inſe& ſeemed to exult in its new abode. It 
frequently traverſed it round, examined the 
ſtrength of every part of it, retired into its hole, 
and came out very frequently. The firſt enemy, 
however, it had to encounter was anather and a 
much larger ſpider, which, having no web of his 
own, and having probably exhauſted all its ſtock 
in former labours of this kind, came to invade the 
property of its neighbour. Soon then a terrible 
encounter enſued, in which the invader ſeemed to 
have the victory, and the laborious ſpider was 
obliged to take refuge in its hole. Upon this I 
peiceived the victor uſing every art to draw the 
enemy from his ſtrong hold. He ſeemed to go off, 
but quickly returned, and when he found all arts 
vin, began to demoliſh the new web without 
mercy. "This brought on another battle, and, 
contrary to my expectations, the laborious ſpider 
became conqueror, and fairly killed his antagoniſt. 


Now then, in peaceable poſſeſſion of what was 
juſtly its own, it waited three days with the utmoſt 
paticgce, repairing the breaches of its web, and 

taking 
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| taking n * 7 FenrMes that I could perceive. At laßt 
however, a large blue fly fell into the ſnare, and 


for upon a ſingle fly it ſubſiſted for more than 2 


ſtruggled hard to get looſe. The ſpider gave it 
leave to entangle itſelf as much as poſſible, but it 
ſeemed to be too ſtreng for the cobweb. I muſ 
own I was greatly ſurprized when I ſaw the ſpider 
immediately ſally out, and, in leſs than a minute, 
weave a new net round its captive, by which the 
motion of its wings was ſtopped ; and when it was 
fairly hampered in this ma; it was ſeized and 
dragged into the hole. 


4 


In this n manner it + lived, i in a eodoarions ſtate; 
and Nature ſeemed to have fitted it for ſuch a life, 


week. I once put a waſp into the neſt, but when 
the ſpider came out in order to ſeize it as uſua, 
upon perceiving, what kind of an enemy it had to 
deal with, it inſtintly broke all the bands that held 
it faſt, and contributed all that lay in its power to 
diſengage ſo formidable an antagoniſt, When 
the waſp was at liberty, I expeRed the ſpider would 
have ſet about repairing the, breaches that were 
made in his net, but thoſe, it ſeems, were itte. 
parable ; wherefore the cobweb was now entirel 
forſaken, and a new one begun, ien was com- 
oor in | the uſual time. 5 
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I HAD now a mind to try how many cobwebs a 
fngle ſpider could furniſh, wherefore I deſtroyed 
this, and the inſect ſet about another. When I 
deſtroyed the other alſo, its whole ſtock ſeemed 
entirely exhauſted, and it could ſpin no more. 
The arts it made uſe of to ſupport itſelf, now 
deprived of its great means of ſubſiſtence, were 
indeed ſurprizing. I have ſeen it roll up its legs 
like a ball, and lie motionleſs for hours together, 
but cautiouſly watching all the time : when a fly 
happened to approach ſufficiently near, it would 


dart out all at once, and often ſeize its prey. 


Or this life, however, it ſoon began to grow 
weary, and reſolved to invade the poſſeflion of 
ſome other ſpider, ſince it could not make a web 
of its own. It formed an attack upon a neigh- 
bouring fortification with great vigour, and at 
firſt was as wgorouſly repulſed. Not daunted, 
however, with one defeat, in this manner it con- 
tinued to lay ſiege to another's web for three 
days, and, at length, having killed the defendant, 
actually took poſſeflion, When ſmaller flies 
happen to fall into the ſnare, the ſpider does not 
ally out at once, but very patiently. waits till it 
is ſure of them ; for, upon his immediately ap- 
proaching, the' terror of his appearance might 
give the captive ſtrength ſufficient to get looſe : the 

manner 


at 
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manner then is to wait patiently till, by ineffe dual 
and impotent ſtruggles, the captive has waſted all 


Wi |: bis ſtrength, and then he becomes a certain and 
i j an eaſy conqueſt. 

0 Tux inſect 1 am now deſcribing lived thret 
| 1 years; every year it changed its ſkin, and got 3 
Wl. new ſet of legs. I have ſometimes plucked off 3 
0 i | leg, which-grew again in two or three days. At 


4 firſt, it dreaded my approach to its web, but at 
. laſt it became ſo familiar as to take a fly out of my 

| hand, and upon my touching any part of the web, | 
would immediately leave its hole, prepared either 
for a defence or an attack. 


To complete this deſcri le may be obſerved, 
that the male ſpider is much leſs than the female, 
and that the latter are oviparous. When they 
come to lay, they ſpread a part of their web under 
the eggs, and then roll them up carefully, as we 
roll up things in a cloth, and thus hatch them in 
their hole. If difturbed in their holes, they never 
attempt to eſcape without carrying this young brood 
in their forceps away with them, and thus fre- 
quently are ſacrificed to their maternal affection. 

As ſoon as ever the young ones leave their ar- 
tificial covering, they begin to ſpin, and almoſt 
ſenſibly ſeem-to grow bigger. If they have the 


my fortune, when even but a day old, to catch 
a fly, 


4 
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a fly, they fall to with good appetites ; but they 
live ſometimes three or four days without any fort 
of ſuſtenance, and yet till continue to grow larger, 
ſo as every day to double their former ſize. As 
they grow old, however, they do not ſtill continue 
to encreaſe, but their legs only continue to grow 
longer; and when a ſpider becomes entire ſtiff 
with age, and unable to ſeize its prev, it dies at 


length of hunger, 
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GINCE we the opening of our Theatres, all Grub. 
ſtreet, as uſual, has been buſy in offering its 
advice to the Managers. We have been told of 
their want of judgement, capacity, and candour; 
we have been entertained with wiſe diſquiſitions 
on tones, attitudes, and enunciations, and our 
llighteſt pleaſures have been commented upon by | 
didaCtic dullneſs. Our actors have been inſtruded 
to amuſe us by rule, and the chimes have been 
rung, till we are ſtunned, upon feeling, action, 
pathos, and ſpirit, and many other precious terms 
that eſcape my memory —As I love to be ad- 
viſing too, for advice is eaſily given, and bears 
a ſhow of wiſdom and ſuperiority, I muſt be per- 
mitted to offer a few obſervations upon our 
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Theatres and Actors, without, on this trivial oc- 00 
caſion, throwing my thoughts into the formality hi 
of method. pe 

Tx is ſomething in the deportment of al 
our players infinitely more ſtiff and formal than 4 
amongſt che actors of other nations. Their ae 9 


tion ſits uneaſy upon them 3 for as the Engliſh uſe 
very 


yery little 5M in _ converſatian, our 
Engliſh-bred actors are obliged to ſupply ſtage 
geſtures by their imagination alone. AF rench 
comedian finds proper models of action in every 
company, and in every coffee-houſe he enters, 
An Engliſhman 1 is obliged to take his models from | 
the ſtage itſelf ; he is obliged to imitate Nature 
from an imitation of Nature. I know of no ſet. 
of men more likely to be improved by travelling. 
than thoſe of the theatrical profeſſion. The inha- 
bitants of the continent are leſs reſerved than herez 
they may be feen through upon a firſt acquaintance : 
ſuch are the proper. models to draw from; they are 
at once ſtriking, and are found i in great abundance. | 


— 
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TrovGn it would de friexcuſablei in acomedian 
to add any thing of his own to the poet's dialogue, - 
yet as to action he is entirely at liberty. By this 
he may ſhe w the fertility of his genius, the poig- 
nancy of his humour, and the exactneſs of his 
judgement. We ſcarce ſee a coxcomb or a fool in 
common life, that has not fome peculiar oddity in 
bis action. Theſe peculiarities iti is not in the 
power of words to repreſent; and depend {ſolely 
upon the actor. They give a reliſh'to the humour 
of the poet, and make the appearance of Nature 
more illuſive. The Italians, it is true, maſk ſome 
characters, and endeavour to preſerve the peculiar 
humour by the make of the maſſe; but I have 

why ſeen 
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ſeen others ſtill preſerve a great fund of humour 1 
the face Without a maſk; one ator, particularly 
by a ſquint which he threw into forme characters of 
low life, aſſumed a look of infinite ſolidity. This 
though upon reflection we might condemn, yet, 
immediately upon repreſentation, we could not 
avoid being pleaſed with, Ts iltuftrate what 1 
have been ſaying by the plays I have ſcen atParis; 
in the Miſer, the French comedian, in the cha- 
racter of Lovegold, in the midſt of one of his 
moſt violent paſſions, while he appears in an un- 
governable rage, feels the demon of avarice ftill | 
upon him, and ſtoops down to pick up a pin, 
which he quilts into the flap of his coat pocket 
with great aſſiduity. Two candles were lighted 
up for his wedding; he flies and turns one of 
them into the ſocket ; it is, however, lighted up 
again; he then ſteals to it, and privately crams it 
into his pocket. In the Mock Doctor alſo, the 
French player fits in a chair with an high back, 
and then begins to ſhew away by talking nonſenſe, 
which he would have thought Latin by thoſe whom 
he knows do not underſtand a ſyllable of the mat- 
ter, At laſt he grows enthuſiaſtic, enjoys the 
admiration of the company, toſſes his legs and 
arms about, and in the midſt of his raptures and 
vociferation, he and the chair fall back together. 


All this 8 in the recital, but the 
gravity 
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gravity of Cato could not ſtand it in the repreſen- 
tation. In ſhort, there is hardly a character in 
comedy to which a player of any real humour might 
not add ſtrokes of vivacity that could not fail of 
applauſe. But inſtead of this we too often ſee our 
fine gentlemen do nothing through a whole part 
but ſtrut, and open their ſnuff-box; our pretty 
fellows fit indecently with their legs acroſs, and 
our clowns pull up their breeches. Theſe, if once 
or even twice repeated, might do well enough; 
but to ſee them ſerved up in every ſcene, argues 
the actor almoſt as barren as the character he 
would expoſe, 


Tax magnificence of our theatres is far ſupe- 
rior to any others in Europe where plays only are 
ated, The great care our performers take in 
painting for a part, their exactneſs in all the mi- 
autize of dreſs, and other litile ſcenical proprieties, 
have been taken notice of by Ricoboni, a gentle- 
man of Italy, who travelled Europe with no other 
deſign but to remark upon the ſtage ; but there are 
ſeveral apparent improprieties till continued, or 
lately come into faſhion. As for inſtance, ſpreading 
a carpet punctually at the beginning of the death- 
ſcene, in order to prevent our actors from ſpoiling 
their clothes ; this immediately apprizes us of the 
tragedy to follow; for laying the cloth is not a 
more ſure indication ot dinner, than laying the 
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carpet of blcody work at Drury-lane. Our little 
pages allo with unmeaning faces, that bear up the 
train of a weeping Princeſs, and our aukward 
Lords in waiting, take off much from her diſtreſs, 
Mutes of every kind divide our attention, and leſ- 
{en our ſenſibility; but here it is entirely ridiculous, 
as we ſee them ſeriouſly employed in doing no- 
thing. If we muſt have dirty-ſhirted guards upon 
the theatres, they ſhould be taught to keep their 
eyes fixed on the actors, and not roll them round 
upon the audience, as if they were ogling the | 
boxes, 


BeavTy methinks ſeems a requiſite qualifi- 
cation in an actreſs. This ſeems ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerved elſewhere, and for my part I could wiſh to 
ſee it obſerved at home. I can never conceive an 
hero dying for love of a lady totally deſtitute of 
beauty. I muſt think the part unnatural, for ! 
cannot bear to hear him call that face angelic, when 
even paint cannot hide its wrinkles, I muſt con- 
demn him of ſtupidity, and the perſon whom! 
can accuſe for want of taſte will ſeldom become 
the object of my affections or admiration, But if 
this be a defect, what muſt be the entire perverſion 
ef ſcenical decorum, when, for inſtance, I have 
ſeen an actreſs that might act the Wapping Land- 


lady without a bolſter, pining in the character of 
Jane 
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Jane Shore, and, while unwieldy with fat, en- 
deavouring to convince the audience that ſhe is 
dying with hunger , 

4 


Fox the future, then, I could wiſh that the parts 
of the young or beautiful were given to performers 
of ſuitable figures ; for I mult own, I could rather 
ſee the ſtage filled with agreeable objects, though 
they might ſometimes bungle a little, than ſee it 
crowded with withered or miſhapen figures, be 
their emphaſis, as I think it is called, ever fo pro- 
per. The firſt may have the aukward appearance 
of new-raiſed troops, but in viewing the laſt, I 
cannot avoid the mortification of faneying myſelf 
placed in an hoſpital of invalids. 
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EW virtues have been more praiſed by mo- 
raliſts than Generoſity; every praclical trea- 
tiſe of Ethics tends to increaſe our ſenſibility of the 
diſtreſſes of others, and to relax the graſp of fru- 
gality. Philoſophers that are poor, praiſe it be- 
cauſe they are gainers by its effects; and the 
opulent Seneca himſelf has written a treatiſe on 
Benefits, though he was known to give nothing 


away. 


BuT among the many who have enforced the 
duty of giving, I am ſurpriſed there are none to 
inculcate the ignominy of receiving, to ſhew that 
by every favour we accept, we in ſome meaſure 
forfeit our native freedom, and that a ſtate of con- 
tinual dependence on the generoſity of others is 3 


life of gradual debaſement. 


-WerRe men taught to deſpiſe the receiving ob- 
ligations with the ſame force of reaſoning and 
declamation that they are inſtructed to confer 


them, we might then ſec every perſon in ſociety 
filling 
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fling up the requiſite duties of his ſtation with 
cheerful induſtry, neither relaxed by A nor 
ſullen from diſappointment. 


Every favour a man receives, in ſome mea- 
fire ſinks him below his dignity; and in propor- 
tion to the value of the benefit, or the frequency 
of its acceptance, he gives up fo much of his na- 
tural independence, He, therefore, who thrives 
von the unmerited bounty of another, if he has 
any ſenſibility, ſuffers the worſt of ſervitude. The 
ſhackled ſlave may murmur without reproach, but 
the humble dependent is taxed with ingratitude 
upon every ſymptom of diſcontent ; the one may 
rave round the walls of his cell, but the other lin- 
gers in all the filence of mental confinement. To 
increaſe his diftreſs, every new obligation but adds 
to the former load which kept the vigorous mind 
fiom riſing ; till at laſt, elaſtic no longer, it 
ſhapes itſelf to conſtraint, and puts on habitual 
lervility, 


ITis thus with the feeling miad : but there are 
ſome who, born without any ſhare of ſenſibility, 
receive favour after favour, and ſtill cringe for 
more ; who accept the offer of generoſity with as 
little reluctance as the wages of merit, and even 
make thanks for paſt benefits an indirect petition 
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for new. Such, I grant, can ſuffer no debaſement 
from dependence, ſince they were originally as 
vile as was poſſible to be; dependence degrades 
only the ingenuous, but leaves the ſordid mind in 
priſtine meanneſs. In this manner therefore 
long- continued generoſity is miſplaced, or it is in- 
jurious; it either finds a man worthleſs, or it 
makes him fo; and true it is, that the perſon who 
1s contented to be often obliged, ought uot to have 
been obliged at all. 


Yet While I deſcribe the meanneſs of a life of 
continued dependence, I would not be thought to 
include thoſe natural or political ſubordinations 
which ſubſiſt in every ſociety ; for in ſuch, though 
dependence is exacted from the inferior, yet the 
obligation on either ſide is mutual, The ſon mub 
rely upon his parent for ſupport, but the parent 
lies under the ſame obligations to give, that the 
other has to expect; the ſubordinate officer mull 
receive the commands of his ſuperior, but for this 
obedience the former has à right to demand an in- 
tercourſe of favour : ſuch is not the dependence l 
would depreciate, but that where every expected 
favour muſt be the reſult of mere beneyolence in the 
4iver, where the benefit can be kept without te- 
morſe, or transferred without injuſtice, The 
character of a legacy-hunter, for inſtance, is de- 


teſtable in ſome countries, and deſpicable in ll 
Thus 
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This univerſal contempt of a man who infringes 
upon none of the laws of ſociety, ſome moraliſts 
have arraigned as a popular and unjuſt prejudice z 
never conſidering the neceflary degradations a 
wretch muſt uncergo, who previouſly expects to 
grow rich by benefits, without having either natu- 
ral or ſocial claims to enforce his petitions. 


Bur this intercourſe of benefaction and ac- 
Rnowledgment is often injurious even to the giver 
as well as the receiver. A man can gain but little 
knowledge of himſelf, or of the world, amidit 
g circle of thoſe whom hope or gratitude 
has gathered round him: their unceaſing humi- 
liations muſt neceſſarily increaſe his comparative 
magnitude, for all men meaſure their own abilities 
by thoſe of their company. Thus being taught to 
over-rate his merit, he in reality leſſens it: in- 
creaſing in confidence, but not in power, his pro- 
ſeſſions end in empty boaſt, his undertakings in 
ſhameful diſappointment. 


IT is perhaps one of the ſevereſt misfortunes ob 
the great, that they are, in general, obliged to live 
among men whoſe real value is lefened by de- 
pendence, and whoſe minds are enſlaved by obli- 
gation, The humble companion may have at firſt 
accepted patronage with generous views, but ſoon 
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he feels the mortifying influence of conſcious in- 


feriority, by degrees ſinks into a flatterer, and from 


flattery at laſt degenerates into ſtupid veneration, 
To remedy this, the great often diſmiſs their eld 
dependents, and take new. Such changes are 
falſely imputed to levity, falſehood, or caprice in 
the patron, fince they may be more jultly aſcribed 
to the client's gradual deterioration, 


No, my ſon, alife of independence is generally 
a life of virtue. It is that which fits the ſoul for 
every generous flight of humanity, freedom, and 
friendſhip. To give, ſhould be our pleaſure ; but 
to receive, our ſhame. Serenity, health, and at- 
Auence attend the deſire of riſing by labour; 
miſery, repentance, and diſreſpect, that of ſucceed- 
ing by extorted benevolence. The man who can 
thank himſelf alone for the happineſs he enjoys, 1s 
truly bleſt ; and lovely, far more lovely the ſturdy 
gloom of laborious indigence, than the fawning 
ſimper of thriving adulation. 
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PROPER application of benefits wel ſup- 

ply every other external advantage in life 

but the love of thoſe we converſe with, Love is 

the ſpontaneous production of the mind; no gene- 

roſity can purchaſe, no rewards increaſe, and no 

liberality can continue it. The very perſon who is 

obliged, has it not in his power to force his linger- 

ing affections, and voluntarily mix gratitude with 
paſſion. 


ImparTED fortune and well-placed liberality 
may procure the benefactor eſteem ; may load the 
perſon obliged with the ſenſe of the duty he lies 
under to retaliate : this is gratitade ; and gratitude 
tor benefits received is all the return an ingenuous 
mind can beſtow. 


Bur love and gratitude are almoſt oppoſite af- 
fections. Love is often an involuntary paſſion, 


placed upon our companions without our conſent, 
and frequently conferred without our eſteem. We 
love ſome men we know not why; our tender- 
nels is naturally excited in all their concerns ; we 
tacuſe their faults with the ſame indulgence, and 

G5 approve 


approve their virtues with the ſame applauſe, 
with which we conſider our own. While we en- 
tertain the paſſion, it pleaſes us; we cheriſh it with 
delight, and part from it with reluQtance ; love for 
love being all the reward we expect or deſire, 
Gratitude, on the contrary, is never conferred, 
but where there have been previous endeavours to 
excite it: we conſider it as a debt, and our ſpirits 
are a load till we have diſcharged the obligation, 
Every acknowledgment of gratitude is a circum- 
ſtance of humiliation ; and ſome are found to ſub- 
mit to frequent mortifications of this kind, pro- 
claiming what they owe, as thinking it in ſome 


meaſure cancels the obligation, 


Tuus one is the moſt eaſy and agreeable, the 
other the moſt humiliating affection of the mind. 
We never reflect on the man we love without ex- 
ulting in our choice ; while he who has bound us 
to him by benefits alone, riſes to our idea as 2 
perſon to whom we have, in ſome meaſure, for- 
feited our freedom. They are ſeldom therefore 
found in the fame breaſt without impairing each 
ether: we muſt be contented either with giving 
love or gratitude to thoſe we converſe with, for | 
they cannot have both together, Men may be 
too much obliged ; the mind becomes bankrupt 
under too large an arrear, and all additional bene- 
fits only diminiſh every hope of future return. 1 
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Ix all o ur connections with ſociety, therefore, 
it is not only generous but prudent to appear in- 
ſenſible of the value of thoſe favours we beſtow. 
Love and friendihip mult be taken by ſtratagem, 
and not by open force. In conferring benefits, we 
ſhould ſeem ignorant that we oblige ; and leave. 
the mihd at full liberty to give or refuſe its af- 
fe dions; for conſtraint will certainly produce 
diſzuſt. | 


Ir to procure gratitude be our only aim, there 
is no great art in making the acquiſition. A be- 
nefit conferred demands a juſt acknowledgment, 
and we have a right to inſiſt upon our due; but 
it were much more prudent, however, to forego 
our right on ſuch an occaſion; for we receive but 
little advantage from repeated proreſtations of gra- 
titude, while they coſt him very much from whom 
we exact them in return. 


As Mencius the philoſopher was travelling in 
purſuit of wiſdom, night overtook him at the foct 
of a gloomy mountain, remote from the habita- 
tions of men. Here, as he was ſtraying (while 
rain and thunder conſpired to make ſolitude fil] 
more hideous), be perceived a Hermit's cell, and 
approaching aſked for ſhelter. © Enter,“ cries 
the Hermit in a ſevere tone; e men deſerve nct to 
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- © be obliged ; but it would be imitating their in- 
<< gratitude to treat them as they deſerve. Come 


«in; examples of vice may ſometimes ſtrengthen 


«us in the ways of virtue.“ 


_ AFTER a frugal meal, which conſiſted of roots 
and tea, Mencius could not reprels his curioſity to 
know why the Hermit had retired from mankind, 
whoſe actions taught the trueſt leſſons of wiſdom, 
« Mention not the name of Man, **cried the Her- 
mit with indignation ; “here let me live retired 
« from a baſe ungrateful world; here, in the 
cc foreſt, I ſhall find no flatterers : the lion is an 
« open enemy, and the dog a faithful friend; but 
& man, baſe man, can poiſon the bowl, and ſmile 
« when he preſents it.“ © You have then been 
ce ill uſed by mankind ?“ interrupted the philoſo- 
pher drily. © Yes,” returned the Hermit; “ on 
« mankind I have exhauſted my whole fortune; 
ce and this ſtaff, and that cup, and thoſe roots, are 
ce all that I have in return.” © Did you beſtow 
ce your fortune among them, or did you only lend 
« it?” returned Mencius. I beſtowed it 
& undoubtedly,” replied the other; “ for where 
ce yere the merit of being a money-lender ?”? Did 
< they ever own that they received your benefits? 
ſtill adds the philoſopher. © A thouſand times, 
cries the Hermit; © they every day loaded me with 


“C profeſſions of gratitude for favours received, and 
« ſolicitations 
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« ſolicitations for future.” © If then,” ſays Men- 


cius ſmiling, © you did not lend your fortune in 


« order to have it returned, it is injuſtice to ac- 
« cuſe them of ingratitude : they owned them- 
« ſelves obliged ; you expected no more; and 
« they certainly earn a favour, who ſtoop to ac- 
« knowledge the obligation.” 


Tu Hermit was ſtruck with the reply; and, ſur- 
veying his gueſt with great emotion, I have heard 
« of the great Mencius, and thou certainly art the 
man: I am now fourſcore years old, but {till a 
& child in wiſdom. Take me back to the world, 
« and educate me as one of the moſt ignorant and 
« youngeſt of thy diſciples,” 


IndeED, my ſon, it is better to have friends 
in our paſſage through life than admirers ; and as 
love is a more willing, ſo it is a more laſting 
tribute than extorted obligation. As we are 
uneaſy when greatly obliged, gratitude once re- 
fuſed can never after be recovered : the mind 
that is bafe enough to diſallow the juſt return, 
inſtead of feeling any uneaſineſs upon recollec- 
tion, triumphs in its new-acquired freedom, 
and in ſome meaſure is pleaſed with conſcious 
balznels, Very different is the ſituation of 
diſagreeing friends; their ſeparation produces 
mutual uneaſineſs : like that divided being in fa- 
bulous creation, their ſympathetic ſouls once 

more 
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more deſire their former union; the joys of both 
are imperfect, their gayeſt moments tinctured 
with uneaſineſs ; each ſeeks the ſmalleſt con. 
ceſſions, to clear the way to a wiſhed-for expla- 
nation; the moſt trifling acknowledgment, the 
lighteſt accident, ſerves to. effect a mutual agree. 
ment. But, inftead of purſuing the thought, 
permit me to ſoften the ſeverity of my advice by 
an European ſtory, which fully ſerves to illuſtrate 
my meaning. 


A FIDDLER and his wife, who had rubbed 
through life, as moſt couples uſually do, ſome- 
times good friends, at others not quite ſo well, 
one day happened to have a diſpute, which 
was conducted with becoming ſpirit on both 
fides. The wife was ſure the was right; and 
the huſband was reſolved to have his own way. 
What was to be done in ſuch a caſe? The 
quarrel grew worſe by their explanations ; and 
at laſt their fury roſe to ſuch a pitch, that each 
made a vow never to ſleep in the ſame bed for 
the future, This was the moſt raſh vow that 
could be imagined; for they ſtill were friends 
at bottom, and beſides they had but one bed in 
the houſe : however, reſolved they were to go 
through. with it ; and as they had not ſeparate 
beds, at night the fiddle-caſe was laid between 


them in order to make a feparation. In this 
manner 
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manner they continued for three weeks, every 
night the fiddle-caſe being placed as a barrier to 
divide them. By this time, however, each 
heartily repented of their vow, their reſentment 
was at an end, and their love began to return; 
they wiſhed the fiddle-caſe away, but both had 
too much ſpirit to ſubmit. One night, however, 
as they were both lying awake, with the deteſted 
fiddle-caſe between them, the huſband happened 
to ſneeze, To this the wife, as is uſual in ſuch 
caies, bid God bleſs him. © Ay, but (returns 
e the huſband), Giles, do you ſay that from your 
« heart ?” „Indeed, I do, my poor Nicholas, 
« (cries his wife); I ſay it with all my heart,” If 
„ ſo then (ſays the huſband), I fancy we had as 
good remove the fiddle-caſe,” 
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OO RS, while they teach us to reſpect the in- 

tereſts of others, often make us unmindful 
of our own : while they inſtruct the youthful rea- 
der to graſp at ſocial happineſs, he grows miſerable 
in detail; and, attentive to univerſal harmony, 
often forgets that he himſelf has a part to ſuſtain 
in the concert. I diſlike therefore the philoſopher 
who deſcribes the inconveniencies of life in ſuch 
pleaſing colours that the pupil grows enamoured of 
diſtreſs, longs to try the charms of poverty, meets 
it without dread, nor fears its inconveniencies till 
he ſeverely feels them. 


A yYouTa who has thus ſpent his life among 
books, new to the world, and unacquainted with 
man but by philoſophic information, may be con- 
fidered as a being whoſe mind is filled with the 
vulgar errors of the wiſe. Utterly unqualified for a 
journey through life, yet confident of his own {kill 
in the direction, he ſets out with confidence, 
blunders on with vanity, and finds himſelf at laſt 
undone. 

HE 
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He firſt has learned from books, and then lays 
it down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous 
or vicious in excels ; and he has been long taught 
to deteſt vice and love virtue : warm therefore in 
attachments, and ſtedfaſt in enmity, he treats 
every creature as a friend or foe ; expects from 
thoſe he loves unerring integrity, and conſigns 
his enemies to the reproach of wanting every 
virtue. On this principle he proceeds; and here 
begin his diſappointments. Upon a cloſer inſpec - 
tion of human nature, he perceives that he ſhould 
have moderated his friendſhip, and ſoftened his 
ſeverity ; for he often finds the excellencies of one 
part of mankind clouded with vice, and the faults. 
of the other brightened with virtue ; he finds no 
character ſo ſanctified that has not its failings x 
none ſo infamous, but has ſomewhat to attract 
our eſteem ; he beholds impiety in lawn, and 
ſidelity in fetters. 


He now therefore, but too late, perceives that 
his regards ſhould have been more cool, and his 
hatred leſs violent; that the truly wiſe ſeldom 
court romantic friendſhip with the good, and 
avoid, if poſſible, .the reſentment even of the 
wicked, Every moment gives him freſh inſtances 
that the bonds of friendſhip are broken if drawn 
too cloſely, and that thoſe whom he has treated 

with 
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with diſreſpect more than retaliate the injury: a: 
length, therefore, he is obliged to confeſs, that he 
has declared war upon the vicious half of manking, 
without being able to form an alliance among the 
virtuous to eſpouſe his quarrel, 


Ovn book-taught philoſopher, however, is now 
too far advanced to recede ; and though poverty 
be the juſt conſequence of the many enemies his 
conduct has created, yet he is refolved to meet it 
without ſhrinking. Philofophers have deſcribed 
poverty in moſt charming colours; and even kis 
vanity is touched in thinking, that he ſhall ſhey 
the world in himſelf one more example of patience, 
fortitude, and reſignation : © Come then, O Po- 
© yerty ! for what is there in thee dreadful to the 
ec wiſe! Temperance, Health, and Frugality, walk 
« in thy train: Cheerfulneſs and Liberty are ever 
& thy companions. Shall any be aſhamed of thee, 
« of whom Cincinnatus was not aſhamed ? The 
« running brook, the herbs of the field, can am- 
ce ply fatisfy nature: man wants but little, nor 
ce that little long. Come then, O Poverty! whit: 
cc kings ſtand by and gaze with admiration at the 
« true philoſopher's reſignation.“ 


Tat goddeſs appears; for Poverty ever comes 
at the call: but, alas ! he finds her by no means 


the charming figure books and his own imagina- 
tion 
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tion had painted. As when an eaſtern bride, 
whom her friends and relations had long deſcribed 
as a model of perfection, pays her firſt viſit, the 
longing bridegroom lifts the veil to ſee a face he 
had never ſeen before; but inſtead of a counte- 
nance blazing with beauty like the ſun, he beholds 
deformity ſhooting icicles to his heart ; ſuch ap- 
pears Poverty to her new entertainer : all the fa- 
bric of enthuſiaſm is at once demoliſhed, and 2 
thouſand miſeries rife upon its ruins z while Con- 
tempt, with pointing finger, is foremoſt in the hi- 
deous proceiſion, | 125 | 


Tre poor man now finds, that he can get no 
kings to look at him while he is eating; he finds, 
that in proportion as he grows poor, the world 
turns its back upon him, and gives him leave to 
act the philoſopher in all the majeſty of ſolitude. 
It might be agreeable enough to play the philoſo- 
pher, while we are conſcious that mankind are 
ſpectators; but what ſignifies wearing the maſk of 
ſturdy contentment, and mounting the ſtage of 
reſtraint, when not one creature will aſſiſt at the 
exhibition ? Thus is he forſaken of men, while 
his fortitude wants the ſatisfaction even of ſelf- 
applauſe ; for either he does not feel his preſent 
calamities, and that is natural inſenſibility; or he 
Eſzuiſcs his feelings, and that is diſſimulation. 
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SPLEEN now begins to take up the man: no 


diſtinguiſhing in his reſentments, he regards 2 
mankind with deteſtation; and, commencing man- 
hater, ſeeks ſolitude to be at liberty to rail, 


I T has been faid, thathe who retires to ſolitude, 
is either a beaſt or an angel: the cenſure is too 
ſevere, and the praiſe unmerited. The diſcontented 
being who retires from ſociety, is generally ſome 
good-natured man who has begun life without ex- 
perience, and knew not how to gain it in his in- 


tercourſe with mankind, 
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1 hiſtory of the riſe of language and 
learning is calculated to gratify curioſity, 
rather than to fatisfy the underſtanding. An ac- 
count of that period only, when language and 
learning arrived at its higheſt perfection, is the 
moſt conducive to real improvement, fince it at 
once raiſes emulation, and directs to the proper 


objects. The age of Leo X. in Italy is confeſſed. 


to be the Auguſtan age with them. The French 
writers ſeem agreed to give the ſame appeliation 
to that of Louis XIV. but the Engliſh are yet un- 
determined with reſpect to themſelves. 


SOME have looked upon the writers in the times 
of Queen Elizabeth as the true ſtandard for future 
imitation 3 others have deſcended to the reign of 
James I. and others ſtill lower, to that of Charles 
II. Were I to be permitted to offer an opinion upon 


this ſubject, I ſhould readily give my vote for the 


reign of Queen Anne, or ſome years before that 


period, It was then that taſte was united to ge- 
nius, 
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nius, and, as before, our writers, charmed with 


their ſtrength of thinking, knew that then they 
were ſure to pleaſe with their ſtrength and grace 
united. In that period of Britiſh glory, though 
no writer attracts our attention ſingly, yet, like 
ſtars loſt in each other's brightneſs, they have caf 
ſuch a luſtre upon the age in which they lived, 
that their minuteſt tranſactions will be attended 
to by poſterity with a greater eagerneſs, than the 
moſt important occurrences of even empires 
which have been tranſacted in greater obſcurity, 


Ar that period there ſeemed to be a juſt balance 


between patronage and the preſs. Before it, men 
were little eſteemed whoſe only merit was ge. 


nius ; and ſince, men who can prudently be con- 
tent to catch the public, are certain of living | 
without dependence. But the writers of the pe- 
riod of which I am ſpeaking were ſufficiently el- 
teemed by the great, and not rewarded enough 
by bookſellers to ſet them above independence. 
Fame conſequently then was the trueſt road to 
happineſs: a ſedulous attention to the mechani- 
cal buſineſs of the day makes the preſent nevet- 
failing reſource, 


Tux age of Charles II. which our countrymen 


term the age of wit and immorality, produced ſome 


writers 
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writers that at once ſerved to improve our lan- 
guage and corrupt our hearts. The king himſelf 
dad a large ſhare of knowledge, and ſome wit; 
and his courtiers were generally men who had 
deen bred up in the ſchool of affliction and expe- 
nence. For this reaſon, when the ſun-ſhine of 
their fortune returned, they gave too great a looſe 
to pleaſure, and language was by them cultivated 
only as a mode of elegance; hence it became more 
enervated, and was daſhed with quaintneſſes which 
gave the public writings of thoſe times a very 


liberal air. 


L'EsTRANGE, who was by no means ſo bad a 
writer as ſome have repreſented him, was ſunk in 
party faction; and, having generally the worſt fide 
of the argument, often had recourſe to ſcolding, 
pertneſs, and conſequently a vulgarity that diſ- 
covers itſelf even in his more liberal compoſitions, 
He was the firſt writer who regularly enliſted him- 
ſelf under the banners of a party for pay, and 
fought for it, through right and wrong, for up- 
wards of forty literary campaigns, This intrepi- 
dity gained him the eſteem of Cromwell himſelf ; 
and the papers he wrote, even juſt before the Re- 
volution, almoſt with the rope about kis neck, 
have his uſual characters of impudence and perſe- 
verance. That he was a ſtandard writer cannot 
be diſowned, becauſe a great many very eminent 

authors 
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authors formed their ſtyle by his. But his ſtandard 
was far from being a juſt one; though, when 
party conſiderations are ſet aſide, he certainly was 
poſſeſſed of elegance, eaſe, and perſpicuity, 


DRYDEN, thougha greatand undiſputed genius, 
had the ſame caſt as L'Eſtrange. Even his plays 
diſcover him to be a party-man, and the ſame 
principle infects his ſtyle in ſubjects of the lighteſt 
nature; but the Engliſh tongue, as it ſtands at 
preſent, is greatly his debtor, He firſt gave it 
regular harmony, and diſcovered its latent powers, 
It was his pen that formed the Congreves, the 
Priors, and the Addiſons, who ſucceeded him; 
and had it not been for Dryden, we never ſhould 
have known a Pope, at leaſt in the meridian luſtre 
he now diſplays. But Dryden's excellencies, as a 
writer, were not confined to poetry alone. There 
is in his proſe writings an eaſe and elegance that 
have never yet been ſo well united in works of 
taſte or criticiſm. 


Tu Engliſh language owes very little to 
Otway, though, next to Shakeſpeare, the greateſt 
genius England ever produced in tragedy. His 
excellencies lay in painting directly from nature, 
in catching every emotion juſt as it riſes from the 
foul, and in all the powers of the moving and pa- 


thetic. He appears to have had no learning, no 
ä - critical 
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critical knowledge, and to have lived in great diſ- 
treſs. When he died (which he did in an ob- 
ſcure houſe near the Minories) he had about him 
the copy of a tragedy, which it ſeems he had ſold 
for a trifle to Bentley the bookſeller. I have ſeen 
an advertiſement at the end of one of L'Eſtrange's 
political papers, offering a reward to any one who 
ſhould bring it to his ſhop. What an invaluable 
treaſure was there irretrievably loſt, by the igno- 
rance and neglect of the age he lived in 


LEE had a great command of language, and 
vaſt force of expreſſion, both which the beſt of 
our ſucceeding dramatic poets thought proper to 
take for their models. Rowe in particular ſeems 
to have caught that manner, though in all other 
reſpects inferior. The other poets of that reign 
contributed but. little towards improving the 
Engliſh tongue, and it is not certain whether they 
did not injure rather than improve it. Immora- 
lity has its cant as well as party; and many ſhock- 
ing expreſſions now crept into the language, and 
became the tranſient faſhion of the day, The 
upper galleries, by the prevalence of party-ſpirit, 
were courted. with great aſſiduity, and a horſe- 
laugh, following ribaldry, was the higheſt in- 
Rance of applauſe; the chaſtity as well as energy 
of diction being overlooked or neglected. 
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of ſtyle never was: This, though diſregarded in 
of Sir Richard Fanſhaw, Sir William Godolphin, 


bold, and nervous. Sir William Temple, though 
a man of no learning, had great knowledge and 
experience. He wrote always like a man of ſenſe 
and a gentleman, and his ſtyle is the model by 
which the beſt proſe-writers in the reign of Queen 


ſtyle, though not ſo much celebrated, are as ſtrik- 
ing as that of his underſtanding. He never ſays 
more nor leſs than he ought, and never makes 
uſe of a word that he could have changed for a 
better. The ſame obſervation holds good of Dr. 


Samuel Clarke. 
Ma. Locke was a philoſopher; his antagoniſt 


learning, and therefore the conteſt between them 
was unequal. The clearneſs of Mr. Locke's head 
renders his language perſpicuous, the learning of 
Stillingfleet's clouds his. This is an inſtance of 
the ſuperiority of good ſenſe over learning, to- 
wards the improvement of every language. 

THERE 


 VirTvous ſentiment was recovered, butenergy 


plays and party-writings, ſtill prevailed amongft 
men of character and buſineſs. The diſpatches 


Lord Arlington, and many other miniſters of ſtate, 
are all of them, with reſpect to diction, manly, 


Anne formed theirs. The beauties of Mr. Locke's 


Stillingfleet, Bifhop-of Worceſter, was a man of 
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THERE is nothing peculiar to the language of 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, but his manner of writing 
is inimitable ; for one who reads him wonders why 
be himſelf did not think and ſpeak in that very 
manner. 'The turn of his periods is agreeable, 
though artleſs, and every thing he ſays ſeems to 
flow ſpontaneouſly from inward conviction. Bar- 
tow, though greatly his ſuperior in learning, 
falls ſhort of him in other reſpects. 


Tux time ſeems to be at hand when juſtice will 
be done to Mr. Cowley's proſe as well as poetical 
writings; and though his friend Dr. Sprat, Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, in his dition falls far ſhort of the 
abilities for which he has been celebrated, yet there 
is ſometimes an happy flow in his periods, and 
ſomething that looks like eloquence. The ſtyle of 
his ſucceſſor Atterbury has been much commended 
by his friends, which always happens when a man 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf in party ; but there is no- 
thing extraordinary in it. Even the ſpeech which 
he made for himſelf at the bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, before he was ſent into exile, is void of 
eloquence, though it has been cried up by his 
friends to ſuch a degree, that his enemies have ſuf- 
fered it to paſs uncenſured. 
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Tur philoſophical manner of Lord Shaftef- 
bury's writing is nearer to that of Cicero than 
any Engliſh author has yet arrived at ; but per- 
haps, had Cicero wrote in Engliſh, his compo- 
fition would have greatly exceeded that of our 
countryman. The diction of the latter is beau- 
tiful; but ſuch beauty as, upon nearer inſpection, 
carries with it evident ſymptoms of affectation. 
This has been attended with very diſagreeable 
conſequences. Nothing is ſo eaſy to copy as affec- 
tation, and his lordſhip's rank and fame have pro- 
cured him more imitators in Britain than any 
writer I know; all faithfully preſerving his ble- 
miſhes, but unhappily not one of his beauties. 


Mx, Trenchard and Dr. Davenant were political 
writers of great abilities in dition, and their pam- 
phlets are now ſtandards in that way of writing. 
They were followed by Dean Swift, who, though 
in other reſpects far their ſuperior, never could 
ariſe to that manlineſs and clearneſs of diction in 
political writings, for which they were ſo juſtly 


famous. 


Tur were all of them exceeded by the late 
Lord Bolingbroke, whoſe ſtrength lay in that pro- 


vince ; for, as a philoſopher and a critic, he was 
ill 


ill qualified; being deſtitute of virtue for the one, 
and of learning for the other. His writings againſt 
Sir Robert Walpole are incomparably the beſt 
part of his works. The perſonal and perpetual 
antipathy he had for that family, to whoſe places 
he thought his own abilities had a right, gave a 
glow to his ſtyle, and an edge to his manner, that 
never has yet been equalled in political writing, 
His misfortunes and diſappointments gave his 
mind a turn which his friends miſtook for philo- 
ſophy, and at one time of his life he had the art 
to impoſe the ſame belief upon ſome of his enemics. 
His „“ Idea of a Patriot King,“ which I reckon” 
(as indeed it was) amongſt his writings againſt Sir. 
Robert Walpole, is a maſter-piece of diction. Even 
in his other works his ſtyle is excellent; but where 
a man either does. not or will not underſtand the 
ſubject he writes on, there mult always be a de- 
ficiency. In politics he was generally maſter of 
what he undertook ; in morals, never. 


Ma. Addiſon, for a happy and natural ſtyle, 
will be always an honour to Britiſh literature, 
His diction indeed wants ſtrength, but it is equal 
to all tae ſubjects he undertakes. to handle, as he 
never (at Jealt in his finiſhed works) attempts any 
thing either in the argumentative or demonſtrative 
way. 
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Troven Sir Richard Steele's reputation as a 
public writer was owing to his connections with 
Mr. Addiſon, yet, after their intimacy was formed, 
Steele ſunk in his merit as an author. This was 
not owing ſo much to the evident ſuperiority on 
the part of Addiſon, as to the unnatural efforts 
which Steele made to equal or eclipſe him. This 
emulation deſtroyed that genuine flow of diction 
which is diſcoverable in all his former compo- 
ditions, 


VarilsT their writings engaged attention, and 
the favour of the public, reiterated but unſucceſs- 
ful endeavours were made towards forming a gram- 
mar of the Engliſh language. The authors of 
thoſe efforts went upon wrong principles; inſtead 
of endeavouring to retrench the abſurdities of ous 
language, and bringing it to a certain criterion, 
their grammars were no other than a collection of 
rules attempting to naturalize thoſe abſurdities, 
and bring them under a regular ſyſtem. | 


SOMEWHAT effectual, however, might have 
been done towards fixing the ſtandard of the Engliſh 
language, had it not been for the ſpirit of party. 
For both Whigs and Tories being ambitious to ſtand 


at the head of ſo great a deſign, the Queen's death 
; _ hap» 
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happened before any plan of an Academy could be 
reſolved on. | | 


MzAanwHlLE the neceſſity of ſuch an inſtitution 
became every day more apparent. The periodi- 
cal and political writers, which then ſwarmed, 

adopted the very worſt manner of L'Eſtrange, till 

not only all decency, but all propriety ct language 
was loſt in the nation. Lefley, a pert writer with 
fome wit and learning, inſulted the gove:nment 
every week with the groſſeſt abuſe. His ityle and 
manner, both of which were illiberal, was unt- 
tated by Ridpath, De Foe, Dunton, and others 
of the oppolite party; and Toland pleaded the 
cauſe of atheiſm and immorality in much the fame 
ſtrain; his ſubject ſeemed to debaſe his diction, 
and he ever failed moſt in one, when he grew moſt 
licentious in che other. 


TowanDs the end of Queen Anne's reign, ſome 


of the greateſt men in England devoted all their 
time to party, and then a much better manner ob- 
tained in political writing, Mr. Walpole, Mr. 
Addifon, Mr. Mainwaring, Mr. Steele, and many 
Members of both Houſes of Parliament, drew their 
- pens for the Whigs; but they ſeem to have been 
over-matched, though not in argument, yet in 
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writing, by Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, Arbuth- 
not, and the other friends of the oppoſite party. 
They who oppole a miniſtry have always a better 
field for ridicule and reproof than they who de- 
fend it. 


SINCE that period our writers have either been 
encouraged above their merits or below them, 
Some who were poſſeſſed of the meaneſt abilities 
acquired the higheſt preferments ; while others, 
who ſeemed born to reflect a luſtre upon their 
age, periſhed by want and neglect. Moore, Sa- 
vage, and Amherſt, were poſſeſſed of great abi - 
lities, yet they were ſuffered to feel all the miſeries 
that uſually attend the ingenious and the impru- 
dent, that attend men of ſtrong paſſions, and no 
phlegmatic reſerve in their command. 


AT preſent, were a man to attempt to improve 
his ſortune, or increaſe his friendſhip, by poetry, 
he would ſoon feel the anxiety of diſappoint- 
ment. The preſs lies open, and is a benefactor 
to every ſort of literature but that alone. , 


] am at a loſs whether to aſcribe this falling 
off of the public to a vicious taſte in the poet, 
or in them; perhaps both are to be reprehended. 


The poet, either dryly didaclive, gives us rules 
| which 
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which might appear abſtruſe even in a ſyſtem of 
ethics; or, triflingly volatile, writes upon the moſt 
unworthy ſubjects. Content, it he can give mu- 
ſic inſtead of ſenſe; content, if he can paint to 
the imagination, without any deſires or endea- 
yours to affect; the public therefore with juſtice 
diſcards ſuch empty ſound, which has nothing 
but jingle, or, what is worſe, the unmuſical flow 
of blank verſe, to recommend it. The late me- 
thod alſo that our news- papers have fallen into, of 
giving an epitome of every new publication, muſt 
greatly damp the writer's genius. He finds him- 
ſeif, in this caſe, at the mercy of men who have 
neither abilities nor learning to diſtinguiſn his me- 
rit, He finds his own compoſitions mixed with 
the ſordid traſh of every daily ſcribbler. There 
is a ſufficient ſpecimen given of his work to abate 
curiofity, and yet ſo mutilated as to render him 
contemptible. His firſt, and perhaps his ſecond 
work by this means ſinks, among the crudities 
of the age, into oblivion, Fame, he finds, be- 
gins to turn her back ; he therefore flies to profit, 
which invites him, and he inrolls himſelf in the 
liſts of dulneſs and of avarice, for life. 


Vr there are ſtill among us men of the greateſt 
abilities, and who in ſome parts of learning have 
H 9g | ſurpaſſed 


| ſurpaſſed. their predeceſſors. Juſtice and friend. 
ſhip might here impel me to ſpeak of names 
which will ſhine out to all poſterity ; but prudence 
reſtrains me from what I ſhould otherwiſe eagerly 
embrace. Envy might riſe againſt every honoured 
name I ſhould mention, ſince ſcarce one of them 
has not thoſe who are his enemies, or thoſe who 


deſpiſe him, &c. 
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OU ſee, by the date of my letter, that I 
am arrived in Poland. When will my wan- 
derings be at an end? When will my reſtleſs diſ- 
poſition give me leave to enjoy the preſent hour? 
When at Lyons, I thought all happineſs lay be- 
yond the Alps; when in Italy, I found myſelf ſtill 
in want of ſomething, and expected to leave ſoli- 
citude behind me by going into Romelia, and 
now you find me turning back, ſtil] expecting 
eaſe every where but where I am. It is now ſeven 
years fince I ſaw the face of a ſingle creature who 
cared a farthing whether I was dead or alive. Se- 
cluded from all the comforts of confidence, fiiend- 
ſhip, or ſociety, I feel the ſolitude of an hermit, 


but not his eaſe. 


THe Prince of ® * * has taken me in his train, 
ſo that J am in no danger of ſtarving for this 
bout, The Prince's governor is a rude, ignorant, 
pedant, and his tutor a battered rake : thus, be- 
tween two ſuch characters, you may imagine he 


This Ess ax was firſt publiſhed by the AuTHoR in the 


form of © A LETTER froma TRAVELLER to his FRIEND 
„in ENGLAND ;” and dated, „ Cracow, Avg. 2, 176 5.“ 
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is finely inſtructed. I made ſome attempts to diſ- 
play all the little knowledge 1 had acquired by 
reading or obſervation z but I find myſelf regard- 
ed as an ignorant intruder. The truth is, I ſhall 
never be able to acquire a power of expreſſing my- 
ſelf with eafe in any language but my own; 
and out of my own country the higheſt character 


] can ever acquire, is that of being a Philoſophic 
Vagabond. 


Wurx I conſider myſelf in the country which 
was once ſo formidable in war, and ſpread terror 


And deſolation over the whole Roman Empire, I 


can hardly account for the preſent wretchedneſs 
and puſillanimity of its inhabitants; a prey to 
every invader; tneir cities plundered without an 
enemy; their magiſtra es ſeeking redreſs by com- 
plaints, and not by vigour. Every thing conſpires 
to raiſe my compaſſion for their miſeries, were not 
my thoughts too buſily engaged by my own. The 
whole kingdom is in ſtrange diſorder. When our 


' equipage, which conſiſts of the Prince and thir- 
teen attendants, had arrived at ſome towns, there 


were no conveniences to be found, and we were 
obliged to have girls to conduct us to the next. [ 


have ſeen a woman travel thus on horſeback be- 


fore us for thirty miles, and think herſelf highly 
paid, and make twenty reverences, upon receiv- 


ing with ecſtaſy about two-pence for her trouble. 
In 
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In general, we were better ſerved by the women 
than the men on theſe occaſions, The men ſeemed 
directed by a low ſordid intereſt alone; they 
ſeemed mere machines, and all their thoughts were 
employed in the care of their horſes. If we gently 
deſired them to make more ſpeed, they took not 
the leaſt notice; kind language was what they 
had by no means been uſed to. It was proper to 
ſpeak to them in the tones of anger, and ſome- 
times it was even neceſſary to uſe blows, to ex- 
cite them to their duty. How different theſe 
from the common people of England, whom a 
blow might induce to return the affront ſeven- 
fold ! Theſe poor people, however, from being 
brought up to vile uſage, loſe all the reſpe& which 
they ſhould have for themſelves. They have con- 
tracted an habit of regarding conſtraint as the 
great rule of their duty, When they were treated 
with mildneſs, they no longer continued to per- 
ceive a ſuperiority, They fancied themſelves our 
equals, and a continuance of our humanity might 
probably have rendered them inſolent; but the im- 
perious tone, menaces, and blows, at once changed 
their ſenſations and their ideas: their ears and 
their ſhoulders taught their ſouls to ſhrink back 
into ſervitude, from which they had for ſome mo- 
ments fancied themiclves diſengaged, 


THE 
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Tux enthuſiaſm of liberty an Engliſhman feels, - 


is neyer ſo ſtrong as when preſented by ſuch pro- 
ſpects as theſe, I muſt own, in all my indigence, 
it is one of my comforts (perhaps, indeed, it is 
my only boaſt) that I am of that happy country; 
though I ſcorn to ſtarve there; though I do not 
chuſe to lead a life of wretched dependence, or be 
an object for my former acquaintance to point at. 
While you enjoy all the eaſe and elegance of pru- 
dence and virtue, your old friend wanders over the 
world, without a ſingle anchor to lay hold by, or 
a friend, except you, to confide in. 


Yours, &c. 
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CANNOT reſiſt your ſolicitations, though it 
is poſſible I ſhall be unable to ſatisfy your curio- 
ſity. The polite of every country ſeem to have 
but one character. A gentleman of Sweden 
differs but little, except in trifles, from one of 


any other country, It is among the vulgar we 
are to find thoſe diſtinctions which characterize a 


people, and from them it is that I take my picture 
of the Swedes. 


Touch the Swedes in general appear to lan- 
guiſh under oppreſſion, which often renders 
others wicked, or of malignant diſpoſitions, it 
has not, however, the ſame influence upon them, 
az they are faithful, civil, and incapable of atro- 
cious crimes, Would you believe, that in Sweden 


This Ess Ax was firſt publiſhed by our Auro under 
the title of A LITER from a Gentleman on his 
Travels in SWEDEN ; containing a Sketch of the Natives, 
« and many Particuiars relating to CHARLES XII. not ge- 
* nerally known; “ and dated © Stockholm, May 1768.“ 
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highway robberies are not ſo much as heard of? 
For my part, I have not in the whole country ſeen 
a gibbet or a gallows. They pay an infinite re- 
ſpect to their eccleſiaftics, whom they ſuppoſe to 
be the privy-councillors of Providence; while the 
latter, on their part, turn this credulity to their own 
-advantage, and manage their pariſhioners as they 
pleaſe. In general, however, they ſeldom abuſe 
their ſovereign authority. Hearkened to as oracles, 
regarded as the diſpenſers of eternal rewards and 
puniſhments, they readily influence their hearers 
into juſtice, and make them practical philoſophers 
without the pains of ſtudy, 


As to their perſons, they are perfectly well made, 


and the men particularly have a very engaging 
air, The greateſt part of the boys which I ſaw 
in the country had very white hair, They were 
as beautiful as Cupids, and there was ſomething 
open and entirely happy in their little chubby 
faces. The girls, on the contrary, have neither 
ſuch fair, nor ſuch even complexions, and their 
features are much leſs delicate, which is a circum- 
ſtance different from that of almoſt every other 
country. Beſides this, it is obſerved that the wo- 
men are generally afflicted with the itch, for which 
Deania is particularly remarkable. I had an in- 

: | ſtance 
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{tance of this in one of the inns on the road. 
The hoſteſs was one of the moſt beautiful women 
] have ever ſeen; ſhe had ſo fine a complexion, 
that I could not avoid admiring it. But what was 
my ſurprize, when ſhe opened her boſom in order 
to ſuckle her child, to perceive that ſeat of delight 
all covered with this diſagreeable diſtemper | The 
careleſs manner in which ſhe expoſed to our eyes 
ſo diſguſting an object, ſufficiently teſtifies that 
they regard it as no very extraordinary malady, 
and ſeem to take no pains to conceal it. Such 
are the remarks, which probably you may think 
triling enough, I have made in my journey to 
Stockholm, which, to take it all together, is a large, 
beautiful, and even populous city, 


Tae arſenal appears to me one of its great. k 
curioſities; it is an handſome ſpacious building, 
but, however, badly ſtored with the implements of 
war. To recompenſe this defect, they have al- 
moſt filled it with trophies, and other marks of 
their former military glory. I ſa there ſeveral 
chambers filled with Daniſh, Saxon, Poliſh, and 
Ruffian ſtandards. There was at leaſt enough to 
ſuffice half a dozen armies ; but new ſtandards 
are more eaſily made than new armies can be en- 
liſted, I ſaw beſides ſome very rich furniture, 
and 
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and ſome of the crown jewels of great value z but 


what principally engaged my attention, and touch. 
ed me with paſſing melancholy, were the bloody, 
yet precious ſpoils of the two greateſt heroes the 
North ever produced. What I mean are the 
clothes in which the great Guſtavus Adolphus and 
the intrepid Charles XII. died, by a fate not 
uſual to Kings. The firſt, if I remember, is a 


fort of a buff waiſtcoat, made antique faſhion, | 


very plain, and without the leaſt ornaments : the 
ſecond, which was even. more remarkable, con- 
ſiſted only of a coarſe blue cloth coat, a' large 
at of leſs value, a ſhirt of coarſe linen, large 


boots, and buff gloves made to cover a great part 


of the arm. His ſaddle, his piftols, and his ſword 
have nothing in them remarkable; the meaneſt 
ſolcier was in this reſpect no way inferior to his 
gallant monarch. I ſhall uſe this opportunity to 
give you ſome particulars of the life of a man al- 
teady fo well known, which IT had from perſons 
who knew him when a child, and who now, bya 
fate not unuſual to courtiers, ſpend a life of po- 
verty and retirement, and talk over in raptures all 
the actions of their old victorious King, compa- 
gion, and maſter. 


CovurRaGct and inflexible conſtancy formed the 


baſis of this monarch's character. In his tendereſt 
5 years 
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ut fears he gave inſtances of both, When he 
b. WH was yet ſcarce ſeven years old, being at dinner 
with the Queen his mother, intending to give a 
bit of bread to a great dog he was fond of, this 
hungry animal ſnapped too greedily at the morſe], 
and bit his hand in a terrible manner. The wound 
bled copiouſly; but our young hero, without of- 
ſering to cry, or taking the leaſt notice of his 
misfortune, endeavoured to conceal what had hap- 
pened, left his dog ſhould be brought into trouble, 
and wrapped his bloody hand in the napkin. The 
Queen, perceiving that he did not eat, aſked him 
the reaſon. He contented himſelf with replying, 
that he thanked her, he was not hungry. They 
thought he was taken ill, and ſo repeated their 
ſolicitations 3 but all was in vain, though the 
poor child was already grown pale with the loſs of 
blood, An officer, who attended at table, at laſt 
perceived it; for Charles would ſooner have died 
than betrayed his dog, whom he knew intended 
no injury. 


AT another time, when in the ſmall-pox, and 
bis caſe appeared dangerous, he grew one day 
very uneaſy in_his bed; and a gentleman who 
watched him, deſirous of covering him up cloſe, 
received from the patient a violent box on his 
care 
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ear. Some hours after, obſerving the prince more 
calm, he entreated to know how he had incurred 
his diſpleaſure, or what he had done to haue 
merited a blow. © A blow !” replied Charles, 
« I don't remember any thing of it; I remem- 
&« ber, indeed, that I thought myſelf in the battle 
of Arbela, fighting for Darius, where I gave 


« Alexander a blow which brought him to the] 
grund.“ 


Wu great effects might not theſe two quali-| 
ties of courage and conſtancy have produced, bad] 
they at firſt received a juſt direction] Charles, 
with proper inſtruction, thus naturally diſpoſed, 
would have been the delight and the glory of his 
age. Happy thoſe princes, who are educated by 
men who are at once virtuous and wiſe, and have 
been for ſome time in the ſchool of affliction; 
who weigh happineſs againſt glory, and teach 
their royal pupils the real value of fame; who 
are ever ſhewing the ſuperior dignity of man to 
that of royalty; that a peaſant who docs tis 
duty, is a nobler character than a King of even 
midaling reputation ! Happy, I ſay, were princes 
could ſuch men be found to inſtruct them But 
thoſe to whom ſuch an education is generally in- 
truſted, are men who themſelves have acted in 
ſphere too high to know mankind, Puffed up 

themſelves 
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themſelves with ideas of falſe grandeur, and mea- 
ſuring merit by adventitious circumſtances of 
gteatneſs, they generally communicate thoſe fatal 
prejudices to their pupils, confirm their pride by 
uulation, or increaſe their ignorance by teaching 
them to deſpiſe that wiſdom which is found among 


the poor, 


Bur not to moralize, when only intend a ſtory ; 
what is related of the journies of this prince is no 
leſs aſtoniſhing. He has ſometimes been on horſe- 
back for four-and-twenty hours ſucceſſively, and 
thus traverſed the greateſt part of his kingdom. 
At laſt none of his officers were found capable of 
following him; he thus conſequently rode the 
greateſt part of theſe journies quite alone, with- 
out taking a moment's repoſe, and without any 
other ſubſiſtence but a bit of bread. In one of 
theſe rapid courſes he underwent an adventure 
ſingular enough: riding thus poſt one day, all 
alone, he had the misfortune to have his horſe fall 
dead under him. This might have embarraſſed 
an ordinary man ; but it gave Charles no ſort of 
uneaſineſs. Sure of finding another horſe, but 
not equally ſo of meeting with a good ſaddle and 
piſtols, he ungirds his horſe, claps the whole equi- 
page on his own back, and, thus accoutred, 
marches on to the next inn, which by good fortune 


Was 
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was not far off: entering the ſtable, he here 
found a horſe entirely to his mind; fo, without 
farther ceremony, he clapped on his ſaddle and 
houſing with great compoſure, and was juſt go- 
ing to mount, when the gentleman who owned 
the hopſe was apprized of a ſtranger's going to 
ſeal his property out of the ſtable, Upon aſking 
the King, whom he had never ſeen, bluntly, how 
he preſumed to meddle with his horſe? Charles | 
coolly replied, ſqueezing in his lips, which was 
his uſual cuſtom, that he took the horſe becauſe 
he wanted one; © for you ſee,” continued he, 
« if T have none, I ſhould be obliged to carry 
ce the ſaddle myſelf. by This anſwer did not ſeem 
at all ſatisfactory to the gentleman, who inſtantly 
drew his ſword. In this the King was not muck 
behind-hand with him, and to it they were going, 
when the guards by this time came up, and teſti- 
fied that ſurprize which was natural, to ſee arms in 
the hand of a ſubject againſt his King. Imagine 
whether the gentleman was leſs ſurprized than they 
at his unpremeditated diſobedience, His aſtoniſh- 
ment, however, was ſoon diffipated by the King, 
who, taking him by the hand, aſſured him he 
was a brave fellow, and himſelf would take care 
he ſhould be provided for. This promiſe was af- 
terwards fulfilled; and I have been aſſured the 


King made him a captain, 
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Ovip's EeisTLEs, tranſlated into Engliſh Verſe ; 
with Critical Eſſays and Notes. Being Part of 
4 Poetical and Oratorical Lefure read in the 
Grammar School of Aſhford, in the County of 
Kent, and calculated to initiate Youth in the 
firſt Rudiments of Taſte. By Sr. BARRETT, 
A. M. Maſter of the ſaid School. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Richardſon. 


2 praiſe which is every day laviſhed upon 
Virgil, Horace, or Ovid, is often no more 
than an indirect method the Critic takes to com- 
pliment his own diſcernment. Their works have 
long been conſidered as models of beauty ; to 
praiſe them now, is only to ſhew the conſormity of 
our taſte to theirs : it tends not to advance their 
reputation, but to promote our own. Let us 
then diſmiſs, for the preſent, the pedantry of pa- 
negyric ; Ovid needs it not, and we are not diſ- 
poſed to turn encomiaſts on ourſelves, 


[T will be ſufficient to obſerve, that the multi- 
tude of tranſlators which haye attempted this 
Vol, II. 1 poets 
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poet, ſerves to evince the number of his admirers; 
and their indifferent ſucceſs, the difficulty of 1 


ling his elegance or his eaſe. 


DRypx, ever poor, and ever willing to be 
obliged, ſolicited the aſſiſtance of his friends for 
a tranſlation of theſe Epiſtles. It was not the firſt 
time his miteries obliged him to call in happier 
bards to his aid; and to permit ſuch to quarter their 
fleeting performances on the laſting merit of his 
name. L his eleemoſynary tranſlation, as might well 
be expected, was extremely unequal. frequently 
unjuſt to the poet's meaning, almc{ always ſo to 
his fame. It was publiſhed without notes; for it 
was not at that time cuſtomary to ſwell every per- 
formance of this nature with comments and ſcho- 
lia, The reader did not then chuſe to have the 
current of his paſſions interrupted, his attention 
every moment called off from pleaſure only, to be 
informed why he was ſo pleaſed. It was not then 
thought neceſlary to leſſen ſurprize by anticipa- 
tion, and, like ſome ſpectators we have met at the 
play-houſe, to take off our attention from the per- 
formance, by telling, in our ear, what will follow 


next. 


Sick this united effort Ovid, as if born to 
misfortune, has undergone ſucceſſive metamor- 
phoſes, being ſomctimes tranſproſed by ſchool- 
maſters unacquainted with Engliſh, and ſometimes 


tranſ- 
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tranſverſed by ladizs who knew no Latin: thus 
he has alternately worn the dreſs of a pedant or a 
rake ; either crawling in humble proſe, or baving 
his hints explained into unbaſhful meaning. 
Schoolmaſters, who knew all that was in him 
except his graces, give the names of places and 
towns at full length, and he moves along ſtifly in 
their literal verſions, as the man who, as we are 
told in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, was af- 
flicted with an univerſal anchyloſis. His female 
imitators, on the other hand, regarding the dear 
creature only as a lover, expreſs the delicacy of 
his paſſion by the ardor of their own; and if now 
and then he is found to grow a little too warm, 
and perhaps to expreſs himſelf a little indelicately, 
it muſt be imputed to the more poignant ſenſa- 
tions of his fair admirers. In a word, we have ſeen 
him ftripped of all his beauties in the verſions of 
Stirling and Clark, and talk like a debauchee in 
that of Mrs. : but the ſex ſhould ever be 
ſacred from criticiſm z perhaps the ladies have a 


right to deſcribe raptures which none but them- 
ſelves can beſtow. 


A PoET like Ovid, whoſe greateſt beauty lies 
rather in expreſſion than ſentiment, muſt be neceſ- 
ſarily difficult to tranſlate. A fine ſentiment may 
be conveyed ſeveral different ways, without im- 


I 2 pairing 
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pairing its vigour ; but a ſentence delicately ex- 
preſſed, will ſcarcely admit the leaſt variation 
without Joſing beauty. The performance before 
us will ſerve to convince the public, that Ovid 
is more eaſily admired than imitated. The tran- 
ſlator, in his notes, ſhews an ardent zeal for the 
reputation of his poet. It is poſſible too he may 
have felt his beauties ; however, he does not ſeem 
poſſeſſed of the happy art of giving his feelings 
expreſſion. If a kindred ſpirit, as we have often 
been told, mult animate the tranſlator, we fear the 
claims of Mr. Barrett will never receive a ſanc- 
tion in the heraldry of Parnaſſus. 


His intentions, even-envy muſt own, are laud- 
able; nothing leſs than to inſtruct boys, ſchool- 
maſters, grown gentlemen, the public, in the 
principles taſte (to uſe his own expreſſion) both 
by precept and by example. His manner, it ſeems, 
is, to read a courſe of poetical lectures to his pu- 
< pils one night in the week; which, beginning 
with this author, running through ſelect pieces 
« of our own, as well as the Latin and Greek wri- 
ters, and ending with Longinus, contributes #9 
« /ittle towards forming their taſte.” No little, 
reader; obſerve that! From a perlon ſo perfectly 
maſter of the force of his own language, what 
may not be expected from his comments on the 
. beauties of another? 


Bur, 
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Bor, in order to ſhew in what manner he has 
executed theſe intentions, it is proper he ſhould 
firſt march in review as a poet. We {ſhall F lect 
the firſt Epiſtle that offers, which is that from Pe- 
nelope to Ulyſſes, obſerving before-hand, that the 
whole tranſlation is a moſt convincing inſtance, - 
that Engliſh words may be placed in Latin order, 
without being 0 unintelligible. Such forced 
tranſpoſitions ſerve at once to give an idea of the 
tranſlator's learning, and of difficulties ſur- 
mounted. 


This, ſtill your wife, my ling' ring lord! I 
—_—-. 
© Yet be your anſwer perſonal not penn'd.“ 


Tuxs x lines ſeem happily imitated from Tay- 
lor the water- poet, who has it thus: 


« To thee, dear Urſula, theſe lines I ſend, 
Not with my hand but with my heart they're 
„ penn'd. 


Bur not to make a pauſe in the reader's plea-- 
ſure, we proceed: 


* Sunk. now is Troy, the curſe of Grecian” 
© dames | 


„(Her king, her all, a worthleſs prize!) in 
© flames, 


I 3 © Ohad 
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O had by ſtorms (his fleet to Sparta bound) 
I' adult'rer periſh'd in the mad profound / 

HERE ſeems ſome obſcurity in the tranſlation : 
we are at a loſs to know what is meant by the 
med profound, It can certainly mean neither Bed- 
lam nor Fleet. ditch; for though the epithet mad 
might agree with one, or profound with the other, 
yet when united they ſeem incompatible with either, 
"The profound has frequently been uſed to ſignify 
bad verſes ; and poets are ſometimes ſaid to be 
mad who knows but Penelope wiſhes that Pa- 
ris might have died in the very act of rhyming ; 
and as he was a ſhepherd, it is not improbable to 
ſuppoſe but that he was a poet alſo, 


Cold in a widow'd bed I ne'er had lay, 
© Nor chid with weary eyes the ling'ring day. 


Lay for lain, by the figure Ginglimus, Our 
tranſlator makes frequent uſe of this figure. 


© Nor the protracted nuptials to avoid, 
© By night unravell'd what the day employ'd. 


TTV 
© When have not fancied dangers broke my reſt ? 
Love, tim'rous paſſion ! rends the anxious breaſt, 


© In thought I ſaw you each fierce Trojan's aim; 
Pale at the mention of bold Hector's name h 


Ovi makes Penelope ſhudder at the name of 


Hector. Our tranſlator, with great propriety, 
trans- 
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transfers the ſright from Penelope to Ulyſſes him- 
ſelf ; it is he who grows pale at the name of Hec- 
tor: and well indeed he might; for Hector is re- 
preſented by Ovid, ſomewhere elſe, as a terrible 
fellow, and Ulyſſes as little better than a poltroon. 


Whoſe ſpear when brave Antilochus embru'd, 
By the dire news awoke, my fear renew'd, 

«© Clad in diſſembled arms Patroclus died: 

© And, „Oh the fate of ſtratagem !“ I cried, 
© Tlepolemus, beneath the Lycian dart, 


© His breath reſign'd, and rous'd afreſh my ſmart. 


© Thus, when each Grecian preſs'd the bloody 
© field, 
Cold icy horrors my fond boſom chill'd.“ 


HERE we may obſerve how epithets tend to 
ſtrengthen the force of expreſſion, Firſt, her 
horrors are cold, and ſo far Ovid ſeems to think 
alſo ; but the tranſlator adds, from himſelf, the 
epithet icy, to ſew that they are ſtill colder: —a 
fine climax of frigidity ! 


© But heaven indulgent to my chaſte deſire, 
© Has wrapp'd (my huſband ſafe) proud Troy in 
© fire,? | 


Tux reader may have already obſerved one or 


two inſtances of our tranſlator's ſkill, in paren- 
thetically 
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- thetically clapping one ſentence within another. 
This contributes not a little to obſ-urity z and ob- 
ſcurity, we all know, is nearly allied to admira- 


tion. Thus, when the reader begins a ſentence 


which he finds pregnant with another, which ſtill 


teems with a third, and ſo on, he feels the ſame 
ſurprize which a countryman does at Bartholo- 
mew-fair. Hocus ſhews a bag, in appearance 
empty; flap, and out come a dozen new-laid 
eggs; flap again, and the, number is doubled: 

but what is his amazement, when it ſwells with 


the hen that laid them! 


© The Grecian chiefs return, each altar ſhines, 

© And ſpoils of Aſia grace our native ſhrines. 

« Gifts for their lords reſtor'd, the matrons bring; 

© They Trojan fates o'ercome, triumphant, ſing; 

Old men and trembling maids admire the ſongs, 

© And wives hang, liſt'ning, on their huſbands' 
© tongues.” 


Carrics have expatiated in raptures on the 
delicate uſe the Ancients have made of the verb 
pendere, Virgil's goats are deſcribed as hanging 
on the mountain-fide ; the eyes of a lady hang on 
the looks of her lover. Ovid has increaſed the 
force of the metaphor, and deſcribes the wiſe as 

hanging 
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hanging on the lips of her huſband. Our tran- 
ſlator has gone till farther, and deſcribed the lady 
as pendent from his tongue, — A fine picture 


© Now, drawn in wine, fierce battles meets 

© their eyes, 

© And llion's tow'rs in miniature ariſe : 

« There ſtretch'd Sigean plains, here Simois - 
« flow'd: . 

«And there old Priam's lofty palace ſtood.” 

« Here Peleus' ſon encamp'd, Ulyſſes there; 

“Here Hector's corpſe diftain'd the rapid car.“ 

Of this the Pylian ſage, in queſt of thee 

© Embark*d, your ſon inform'd; his mother he.“ 


IF we were permitted to offer a correction up- 
on the two laſt lines, we would tranſlate them in- 
to plain Engliſh thus, ſtill. preſerving the rhyme 


entire: 


The Pylian ſage inform'd your ſon embark'd in queſt of thee, - 1 l | 
Of. this, and he his mother, that is me. Nin 


© He told how Rheſus and how Dolon fell, 100 
© By your wiſe conduct and Tydides' ſteel ; | 
That doom'd by heavy fleep oppreſs'd to die, ij 10 
And this prevented, a nocturnal ſpy !. . | 
* © Raſh : 1 


- REINER, w YE 
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©Raſh man! unmindful what your friends you 
owe, 

© Nighc's gloom to tempt, and brave a Thra- 
© cian foe by 

© By one aſſiſted in the doubtful ſtrife; 

To me how kind ! how provident of life! 

Still throbb'd my breaſt, *till, victor, from the 
© plain, 

© You join'd, on T hracian ſteeds, th' allies again, 


© But what to me avails high Ilium's fall, 
Or ſoil continued o'er its ruin'd wall, 
If ſtill, as when it ſtood, my wants remain; 
If {till I wiſh you in theſe arms in vain ? 


© Troy ſack'd to others, yet to me remains, 

© Tho? Greeks, with captive oxen, till her plains, 

* Ripe harveſts bend, where once her turrets 
© ſtood ; 

Rank is her ſoil, manur'd with Phrygian blood, 

© Harſh, on the plow, mens bones half buried 
© ſound, 

* And graſs each ruin'd manſion hides around. 

© Yet, hid in diſtant climes, my conq'ror ſtays ; 

© Unknown the cauſe of theſe ſevere delays ! 


No foreign merchant to our iſle reſorts, 


© But queſtion'd much of you, he leaves our 


ports; 
© Hence 


1 
4 
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« Hence each departing fail a letter bears, 
© To ſpeak (if you are found) my anxious cares. 


© Our ſon to Pylos cut the briny wave; 
© But Neſtor's ſelf a dubious anſwer gave: 
To Sparta next ; nor ev'n could Sparta tell 
What ſeas you plow, or in what region dwell. 


Better had ſtood Apollo's ſacred wall: 
O could I now my former wiſh recal | 
War my ſole dread, the ſcene I then ſhould 


© know; 
© And thouſands then would ſhare the common 
© woe: F 


© But all things now, not knowing what to fear, 
I dread; and give too large a field to care. 
© Whole liſts of dangers, both by land and ſea, 
© Are muſter'd, to have caus'd ſo long delay. 


© But while your conduct thus I fondly clear, 
© Perhaps (true man !) you court ſome foreign 
« fair; 
Perhaps you rally your domeſtic loves, 
© Whoſe art the ſnowy fleece alone improves, 
© No! may I err, and {tart at falſæ alarms ; 


May nought but force detain you from my 
© arms, | 


© Urg'd by a father's right again to wed, | 
Firm I refuſe, {till faithful to your bel? 
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Still let him urge the fruitleſs vain deſign ; 
© I am—I muſt be—andI will be thine, 

© Tho' melted by my chaſte deſires, of late 
© His rig'rous importunities abate, 


Of teaxing ſuitors a luxurious train, 
© From neighb'ring iſles have croſs'd the liquid 
© plain. 
© Here uncontroul'd th* audacious crews reſort, 
© Rifle your wealth, and revel in your court, 
Piſander, Polibus, and Medon, lead, 
© Antinois and Eurymachus ſucceed, 
© With others, whoſe rapacious throats devour 
© The wealch you purchas'd once, diſtain'd with 
gore. 
© Melanthius add, and Irus, hated name ! 
A beggar rival to complete our ſhame. 


Three, helpleſs three ! are here; a wife not 
© ftrong, 
A fire too aged, and a ſon too young, 
He late, by fraud, imbark'd for Pylos' ſhore, 
« Nigh from my arms for ever had been tore.” 


THest two lines are replete with beauty; nigh, 
which implies approximation, and from, which im- 
plies diſtance, are, to uſe our tranſlator's ex- 
preſſions, drawn as it were up in line of battle, 


Tore is put for torn, that is, torn by fraud from 
her 
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her arms; not that her ſon played truant and em- 
barked by fraud, as a reader who does not under- 
ſtand Latin might be apt to fancy. 


© Heaven grant the youth ſurvive each parents” 
© date, | 
And nocroſs chance reverſe the courſe of fate 
© Your nurſe and herdſman join this wiſh of 
© mine, 
© And the juſt keeper of your briſtly ſwine.” 
Ovx tranſlator obſerves in a note, that © the 
© ſimplicity expreſſed in theſe lines is fo far from 
© being a blemiſh, that it is, in fact, a very great 
beauty; and the modern critic who is offended 
with the mention of a ſtye, however he may pride 
© himſelf upon his falſe delicacy, is either too 
© ſhort-ſighted to penetrate into real nature, or 
© has a ſtomach too nice to digeſt the nobleſt re- 
© liques of antiquity.” He means, no doubt, to 
digeſt an hog-ſtye ; but, antiquity apart, we 
doubt if even Powel the fire-cater, himſelf, could 
bring his appetite to reliſh ſo unſavory a repaſt. 


© By age your fire difarm'd, and waſting woes, 
© The helm reſigns, amidſt ſurrounding foes, 
© This may your ſon reſume (when years allow); 
But oh! afather's aid is wanted now. 
© Nor have I ſtitngth his title to maintain, 
© Haſte then, our only refuge, o'er the main.” 


A ſon, 
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© A ſon, and long may heaven the bleſſing 
c grant, 

Tou have, whoſe years a ſire's inſtructions 
© want. 

© Think how Laertes drags an age of woes, 

© In hope that you his dying eyes may cloſe, 

© And I, left youthful in my early bloom, 

© Shall aged ſeem, how ſoon ſoe' er you come.” 


Bur let not the reader imagine we can find 
pleaſure in thus expoſing abſurdities, which are 
too ludicrous for ſerious reproof. While we cen⸗ 
ſure as critics, we feel as men, and could ſincerely 
wiſh that thoſe, whoſe greateſt fin is, perhaps, the 
venial one of writing bad verſes, would regard 
their failure in this reſpect as we do, not as faults 
but foibles; they may be good and uſeful members 
of ſociety, without being poets. The regions of 
taſte can be travelled only by a few, and even 
thoſe often find indifferent accommodation by the 
way. Let ſuch as have not got a paſsport from 
nature be content with happineſs, and leave the 
poet the unrivalled poſſeſſion of his miſery, his 
garret, and his fame. 


Wx have of late ſeen the republic of letters 
crowded with ſome, who have ng other pretenſions 
to applauſe but induſtry, who, have no other merit 


but 
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but that of reading many books, and making long 
quotations : theſe we have heard extolled by ſym- 
pathetic dunces, and have ſeen them carry off the 
rewards of genius; while others, who ſhould 
have been born in better days, felt all the wants 
of poverty, and the agonies of contempt. Who 
then that has a regard for the public, for the lite- 
rary honours of our country, for the figure we 
ſhall one day make among poſterity, that would 
not chuſe v ſee ſuch humbled as are poſſeſſed only 
of talents that might have made good coblers, had 
fortune turned them to trade, Should ſuch pre- 
vail, the real intereſts of learning muſt be in a re- 
ciprocal proportion to the power they poſſeſs. Let 
it be then the character of our periodical endea- 
vours, and hitherto we flatter ourſelves it has ever 
been, not to permit an oftentation of learning paſs 
for merit, nor to give a pedant quarter upon the 
ſcore of his induſtry alone, even tho' he took re- 
fuge behind Arabic, or powdered his hair with 
hieroglyphics. Authors thus cenſured may accuſe 
our judgment or our reading if they pleaſe, but 
our own hearts will acquit us of envy or ill-nature, 
ſince we reprove only with a deſire to reform. 


Bor we had almoſt forgot that our tranſlators 
is to be conſidered as a critic as well as a poet 
and in this department he ſeems alſo equally un- 

ſucceſsful] 
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ſucceſsful with the former, Criticiſm at preſent is 
different from what it was upon the revival of taſte 
in Europe ; all its rules are now well known ; the 
only art at preſent is, to exhibit them in ſuch 
lights, as contribute to keep the attention alive, 
and excite a favourable audience. It muſt borrow 
graces from eloquence, and pleaſe while it aims at 
inſtruction ; but, inſtead of this, we have a com- 
bination of trite obſervations, delivered in a ſtyle 
in which thoſe who are diſpoſed to make war 
upon words, will find endleſs opportunities of 


triumph. 


_ Hz is ſometimes hypereritical. Thus, p. 9. 
© Pope, in his excellent Eſſay on Criticiſm {as 
© will, in its place, when you come to be lectured 
© upon it, at full be explained) terms this making 
© the ſound an echo to the ſenſe. But I apprehend 
c that definition takes in but a part; for the beſt 
© ancient poets excelled, in thus painting to the 
© eye as well as tothe ear. Virgil, deſcribing his 
© houſe-wife preparing her wine, exhibits the act 
© of the fire to the eye; 


ce Aut dulcis muſti Vulcano decoquit humorem, . 
&« Et foliis undam trepidi diſpumat aheni ** 


© for the line (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) 


© boils over; and, in order to reduce it to its pro- 
6 per 
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© per bounds, you muſt, with her, fkim off the 
© redundant ſyllable.*— Theſe are beauties which, 
doubtleſs, the reader is diſpleaſed he cannot dif- 


cern. 


* 


SOMETIMES confuſed : * There is a deal of 
@ artful and concealed ſatire in what Oenone 
throws out againſt Helen; and to ſpeak truth, 
there was fair ſcope for it, and it might naturally 


© be expected. Her chief deſign was to render 


© his new miſtrefs ſuſpected of meretricious arts, 
and make him apprehenſive that-ſhe would here- 
© after be as ready to leave him for ſome new gal- 
*lant, as ſhe had before, perfidiouſly to her law- 
ful huſband, followed him. | 


SOMETIMES contradictory: thus, p. 3. © Style 


© (fays he) is uſed by ſome writers as ſynonimous | 


© with diftion ; yet in my opinion it has rather 
a complex ſenſe, including both ſentiment and 
© diction.” Oppoſe to this p. 135. As to con- 
cord, and even ſtyle, they are acquirable by moſt 
© youth in due time, and by many with eaſe ; but 
* the art of thinking properly, and chuſiag the 


* beſt ſentiments on every ſubject, is what comes 
„later.“ 


AnD ſometimes he is guilty of falſe criticiſm : 
as when he ſays, Ovid's chief excellence lies in 
deſcription, Deſcription was the rock on which 

he 
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he always ſplit ; Neſcivit quod bene ceſſit relin. 

_ quere, as Seneca ſays of him; when once he em. | 

barks in deſcription, he moſt commonly tires us 
before he has done with it. But to tire no longer | 
the reader, or the tranſlator, with extended cen. ; 
ſure ; as a critic, this gentleman ſeems to have f 
drawn his knowledge from the remarks of others, | 
and not his own reflection: as a tranſlator, he un- 
derſtands the language of Ovid, but not his beau- 
ties ; and though he may be an excellent ſchool | 


- maſter, he has, however, no pretenſions to taſte, 


{- 28x I 


Fruare ConDucT : Being an Eſſay on the Art 
of Pleaſing. To be practiſed by the Fair Sex 
before and after Marriage. A Poem in Two 
Books, Inſcribed to PLAurILLA. By THOMA 
MARRIOTT, £/q. 8vo. 48. 6d. Owen. 1759. 


1 performance is dedicated to Her Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs of Wales, as the dif- 
inzuiſhed pattern of female virtue. In the pre- 
ce the author gives ſome account of the poem, 
nd endeavours to anticipate the malevolence of 
the critics. He expreſſes apprehenſion on one 
ſubject, which, however, we will venture to ſay is 
groundleſs; that is, ſore people will ſay he is tap 
nuch a poet, He might alſo have ſpared his apo- 
logy for having uſed every art of perſuaſion and 
argument, either by repetition, amplification, tale, 
fable, example, or allegory, and every pleaſing man- 
ur of conveying precepts and enforcing doctrine. 
Mr, Marriott needs no excuſe for that which can- 
not be diſpleaſing. This poem, we are informed, 
; intended for the uſe and amuſemeut of the ſe- 
male ſex only; and the author hopes the ſalutary 
precepts and precautions it contains, may prove 
a antidote to the poiſon of Ovid, and all modern 
productions of the like pernicious nature. We 
hope ſo too, and commend the author for the mo- 
ality of his undertaking. 
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PREFIXED to the poem we find an Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Mariborough, together with 


an Imitation of the Eighth Ode of the Fourth Book 
of Horace, intended to be ſent to his Grace at the} 
Beginning of the New Year. In this piece the moſt 

remarkabie circumſtance is this : Mr. Marriott 
thinking Horace begins and ends too abruptly, has 
ventured to introduce the original with two Latin 
lines of his own compoſition, and added fix, at the 


end, to render Horace more complete. He might, 


however, have faved himfelf the trouble of lacing 


his own lines in the margin: the reader would 


have diſtinguiſhed them without this precaution, 


Perhaps the public may be curious to ſee this im- 
provement on a Roman claſſic, He begins then 
in this manner: - 
Annus quando novus naſcitur, illius 

© Nataliſque Dies orbe revolvitur ;'—— 


Hz concludes thus: 


_ © Orco, Muſa, pios eripiens nigro, 
© Arces, carminibus, tollit ad igneas 3 
© Nomen grande tuum fiet amabilis 
© Vatum materies, Muſa tuis dabit 
© Mercedem meritis, Te faciet Sacrum, 
« Sublimem, aſtra ſuper, Te vehet, ardua.“ 


Tn poem itſelf is divided into two books, and | 
contains many curious particulars, His account } 
of Portia's death is very ſublime :; 


« Fam'd ; 
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Fam'd Portia, worthy of her mate, and fire, 


th 
1; © Expreſs'd ſuch friendſhip, when ſhe ſwallow'd 
E fire; 

Soon as ſhe heard of her dear Brutus? death, 


ler conſort breathleſs, ſhe diſdain'd to breathe; 


Each inſtrument of death to her deny'd, 
« Shall Portia be debarr'd from death ?” ſhe 


cry'd, 
(Then drank live embers, and intrepid dy'd.“ 


Ws wiſh Mr. Marriott would explain the man- 
ter in which the ancients drank live embers; 


In page 59 he candidly owns, that he has la- 
boured hard in bringing this poem to perfection: 
(Hear me, fair pupil, nor deſpiſe the bard 
(Whoſe muſe for your inſtruction Jabours hard.” 


In the next page we meet with this curious pa- 
tadox: P 


(Her witty child let the fond mother boaſt, 
You ſhew moſt wit, when you conceal it moſt,” 


THrs, for aught we know, may be the author's 


own caſe; for he ſeems to have a particular knack at 


concealing his wit. 
THERE 
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THERE is ſomething fo agreeable, yet fainiliat, 
in his precepts |! 


Red heels, a wiſe man's head will ridicule— 
From ſmart cock'd hat, let no vain ſtreamers} 
| « fly'— | 
AL only warn you——ne'er your teeth neglect, 
White teeth will make amends for each defect. 


— To ſinging add the force of muſic too.'—— f 
This is a very neceſſary injunction; for it is very 


common to hear ſinging without muſic. 
| 


© Make not your houſes Babels, ah ! no more 
Let num'rous torches ſmear th' indecent door 


— A curtſey makes impreſſion, if made well, 
Learn then to curtſey with an air genteel.“ 


RATHER than pick out any more flowers of this 
kind, with which the poem abounds, we will make 
a few extracts, from which the poet's genius may 
be more juſtly eſtimated. - ; 


Let no provoking words your wrath attend, 
© Leſt paſſion ſhould in dire diſaſter end; 
How tragical had been Xantippe's fate, 

© Had Socrates not been her patient mate ! 

© You may juſt hint a fault, while you commend 


© His well-known merit, like a faithful friend; 
«li 
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elf diſtant hints from you he'll not receive, 
Deſiſt, no curtain lectures to him give; 

(Think not to tame him, like the ſavage beaſt, 
By oft diſturbing his noCturnal reſt; 

t Tho? much he may repeated leſſons need, 

i Facred to concord is the genial bed; 

Thence far be ſour contention's jarring noiſe ! 
There dwell, in filence, reconciling joys ; 
There love's bright lamp is fed with new deſire, 
Rekindled there, it never will expire. 


© ONCE I, thro' thin partition, chanc'd to hear 
A curtain- lecture, with aſtoniſh'd ear; 
t wak'd, and ſcar'd me, in the dead of night, 
Ere I my ſenſes could recover quite; 
It ſounded like a ſpirit's plaintive voice, 
do dire the ſound, ſo ſolemn was the noiſe ; 
'Trembling I heard, nor dar'd to ope my eyes, 
Leſt I might view a horrid ſpectre riſe, 
Soon I perceiv'd it was a woman's tongue, 
Rehearſing to her mate each nuptial wrong; 
Obdurate he, and ſtupid, as a dunce, 
Heard unconcern'd, nor interrupted once; 
Fill faint, and ſpent, ſhe falter'd in her ſpeech, 
And, quite exhauſtea, could no longer preach ; 
When her ſpeech fail'd, {he ſoon began to cry, 
And ev'ry tear had its attendant ſigh. 
{Thea he, to aggravate each nuptial wrong, 
©Wiſh'd death would ſilence ſoon her clam'rous 


© tongue, 
Thus 
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© Thus ev'ry curtain- lecture, preach'd in vain, 

Gives to the preacher, not the hearer, pain, 

To hint a fault, requires the niceſt touch, 

© The pride of ſelt-{ufficient man is ſuch ; 

* Few with good grace can give or take advice, 

© So few think others than themſelves more 
© wiſe, 

© Their faults the wiſeſt are averſe to hear, 

© Touch gently, leſt you hurt a tender ear. 


* LeT modeſt graces ſanctify your face, 
< Let virgin bluſhes ſtill the matron grace. 
© Smile on gay innocence, with awful mien 
« Frown on licentious wit, and jeſt obſcene. 
As man's in courage, woman's honour lies 
© In chaſtity correcting wanton vice. | 
© Too ſoon familiar to your conſort's eye, 
© Your charms will loſe the grace of novelty, 
Let delicacy ſtill that loſs ſupply. 
© Tho! ev'ry charm forſake your fading frame, 
© Yet let your modeſty remain the ſame ; 
© Nor be too delicate, and over-nice, 
© For too much delicacy hurts the wiſe z 
© Conceal whatever may diſtaſte create, 
Let your dreſs pleaſe, attr.: tive, clean, and 
Cneatz 
© Dreſs not your perſon in your conſort's fight; 


When drefling, you offend; when dreſt, invite. 
« Halt- 
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© Half-dreſt, in her ſhort petticoat I view'd, 

© By chance, the nymph who had my heart 
© ſubdu'd ; 

In this diſguiſe, ſo loſt was ev ry charm, 

© Is turn'd to ridicule her beauteous form. 

< is this the virgin, to myſelf I ſaid, 

© Who can fo charm me in full dreſs array'd ? 

Actors conceal from the ſpectators' eyes, 

Behind the ſcenes, what leſſens their ſurprize 3 

© Our ears the inſtrument, when tuning, grates, 

© When tun'd, the raptur'd foul it elevates. 

© Art's fine connections could we plainly ſee, 

© Leſs would our wonder and our pleaſure be.” 


Hz concludes the book with the following imi- 
tation of Virgil at the cloſe of his Georgics, 


© Retir'd in rural ſhades, I ſung theſe lays, 
That teach a maid, and wife, the art to pleaſe. 
© While Marlbro' executes what George com- 
© mands, 
: * And Britiſh thunder pours on Gallic lands ; 
\ « While glowing with hereditary fires, 
| | To his great fire's atchievements he aſpires 
| „Then J, at Hillingdon, unknown to fame, 
© Strove by this ſong to gain a poet's name; 
Intent on ſtudy, in ignoble eaſe, 
] To pleaſe till ſtriving, while J teach to pleaſe. 
Vox. II, K cit 
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© If this ſong pleaſes, teaching moral truth, 

* I'll print the ſportive verſes of my youth; 

When J, O Horace | bold with youthful fire, 

© Attun'd to Britiſh notes thy Roman lyre; 

More bold than when thou didſt, with em'lous 
© flights, 

© Soar to Alcaic and Pindaric heights ; 

Or when thou didſt, in numbers ſweet, tranſ. 
© fuſe | 

© The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic muſe.” 


To draw a compariſon between Ovi and our 
bard, we may obſerve, that as one performance of 
the former was tiled Triſtia from the ſubject, ſo 
this production may deſerve the ſame title from the ; 
execution, and be juſtly denominated Max- } 
RIOTT'S Triſtia. | 


* £ The author here refers to ſeveral verſes, which he writ 
© in his younger days, on various occaſions, in Englith | 


© and Latin: and alſo to ſeveral odes, ſatires, and epiſtles : 
© of Horace, which he then modernized.* 4 


The 


x 
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The Twentieth Epiſtle of HoR Ack to His Book Mo- 
| dernized by the AUTHOR of FEMALE ConDUCT, 
and applied to his own Book, and intended as an 
Anſwer to the Remarks on his Book made by the 
Writer of the CR1TICAL Review, and by the 
Writer of the MonTHLY RRV. 8ve. Price 
6d. Owen. | 


T was once a debate among caſuiſts, which we 
[ could wiſh to ſee revived, whether the contempt 
offered to great men in diſguiſe ought juſtly to be 


, feſented by them as injurious. After much rea- 


ſoning upon the matter, Eſcobar at length deter- 
mines, that as men, they have a right to reſent ; 
but as great men, they are obliged to forgiveneſs, 
This laſt part of the argument is ſo applicable te 
our preſent purpoſe, that we cannot avoid urging 
it in the ſtrongeſt manner, in expoſtulating with 
the great man with whom we are at preſent un- 
happily embroiled, We have a right to be for- 


given, becauſe we now at laſt acknowledge the 


dignity of him from whom (impreſled with terror 
as we are) we aſk forgiveneſs. 


A FEw months ago a poem entitled Female Con- 
duct came from the preſs, publiſted in the uſual 
manner, without one ſingle mark of the author's im- 
portance, and we in our uſual manner found ſome- 
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thing in it to praiſe, and ſomething to reprove. 
At this time we knew very little of Mr, Marriott, 
and, in the ſincetity of our hearts, wiſhed h- 
dull well-meaning efforts ſucceſs. Soon, how- 
ever, it was found, that in talking of him we 
were all in the wrong box, nor paid him half that 
deference which he claimed as his due. The 
pamphlet before us, wrote in all the fury of reſent- 
ment, tells us all about him. By this we are in- 
formed, but alas, too late for redreſs | that Mr. 
Marriott is tall; that he is rich; that he is thin and 
lean; that he laughs when the ſun ſhines ; and 
laſtly, that he is the very man who took the two 
Gregories. Why could he not have told us all this 
when he publiſhed his firſt pamphlet? No; he 
ſlips it out upon the world in obicurity, and, like 
Peter the Great, /is reſolved to quarrel with every 
creature that does not pay homage to his greaſy 
greatnels in diſguiſe, Had he put but half what 
the preſent pamphlet contains into the preface of 
the former, it were eaſy to have clapped on a pair 
of prudential ſpectacles, and read his poetry into 
rhyme ;z for he may be convinced that we ſooner 
would have eaten gunpowder, than have meddled 
with the author who took the two Gregories. 


THovGH this performance was opened with a 
thorough reſolution not to loſe our temper upon 


the peruſal, yet we find it fo ſevere, that we kin- 
dle 
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dle as we read. It is all an orange ſtuffed with 


cloves : when fatigued of ſcolding in proſe, he 


has recourſe to rhyme ; and when he has teized- 
us ſufficiently with Engliſh verſe, he takes up the” 


cudgels in Latin. All are alike to him, back- 
ſword, ſingle falchion, or quarter-ſtaff ; he wields 
them all with equal dexterity, and no favour, Now 
he calls us ſcribblers, anon minor critics, then dull 
critics, bad-hearted critics, This ſure is not po- 
lite; yet all this might be born, but who can be 
calm when he calls us Bavius ? Yes, dear reader, 
he actually calls us all Bavius ! Ab, little did we 
think, that while we ceniured the writer of 
FEMALE ConnucrT, we were only railing the in · 
dignation of the author who took the two Gregories, 


; YET ſhall it be left to his own breaſt, whether 
he deals candidly with us or the public. He firſt 
writes bad verſes, and next he tells the world he 
does not deſire a reputation for poetry. This is 
very modeſt, either way. Would not any one be 
induced from ſuch a performance, and with ſuch 
an invitation, to ſpeak his ſentiments without 
ſhrinking ? In an evil hour we took the author at 
his word, pitied his performance, - and gave him a 
diſcharge from Parnaſſus at his own requeſt ; and 
yet,. oh ingratitude ! here we have him in a vio- 
lent paſſion for our pains. "This author is ſurely a 
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fly one. He invites us to a feaſt, tells us we ate 
heartily welcome to fall to, and yet is virulcutly 
angry with us for eating. Does this become the 
patron of virtue, this become the avowed cham. 
pion of the fair ſex? Does this become the 
man who has fought, and conſequently vanquiſhed 
gameſters, methodiſts, and Bolingbroke ? O Var- 
tue, Vartue, to what will this degenerate age at 
length arrive, when the very man who gives a 
morſel of bread with one hand, picks it from our 
teeth with the other ! 5 


By this time the reader, perhaps, deſires to e 
how our poet treats us in thyme; and though, by 
quoting him, we propagate our own diſgrace, yet 
will we be juſt to him and the public. The Epiſ- 
tle in view is from the Author to his own Book. 
Let us ſuppoſe him fitting like the Man in the 
Primmer in his arm- chair, thus :ddrefſing the 
manuſcript, which he holds between his finger and 


thumb: My little book,” ſays he, © you have an 
” —But take it in his own 


eye or a mind to 
words : 


© My book, you have an eye to Temple-bar, 
That you may trim in Owen's ſhop appear; 
That you with gilded ornaments may ſhine, 


Poliſh'd without, and delicate within. 
You 
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You hate the cloſe reſtraint of lock and key, 
Which to a modeſt book would grateful be, — 
But go from me forewarn'd, this leſſon learn, 
When gone from me you never can return *, 
When this ſhall happen, I (who in your ear 
Inftill'd good countel which you would not hear) 
In your diſtreſs will ſcornful laugh at you, 
Like him who down a rock in anger threw 
The aſs that would not his commands purſue. 
Who'll ſtrive againſt his will to fave a fool, 
Whom friendly admonitions can't control ?' 


Tu reader at length ſmokes the champion we 
have to deal with; he will obſerve what ſtrength 
of thought and dition, and what a flow of poetiy 
are here | A piddling reader, it is certain, migh: 
object to almoſt all tae rhymes of the above quota- 
tion; but the leſs rhyme the more like blank verſ:, 
and all know that Milton wrote without ſuch a re- 
ſtraint: but if any reader is for having the above 
quotation to be rhyme, he has nothing more to do 
than to read it poetically, Let key, for inſtance, 
be called tee, and then it rhymes with be; and let 
feol be called ſele, and then it anſwers control in 
the next line, By this means the poetry, which 


We are afraid there is a miſtake here, being informed 
+ large bale of this work was ſent to Hillingdon for waſte: 
aper. O——N GAEGORY, uu. 
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our author, no doubt, meant for blank . may 
ſerve for either. 


Wr have here given but a taſte of our bard's 
performance; thoſe who are pleaſed with it may 
indulge themſelves to ſatiety, in a publication, 
which he promiſes ſhortly, of ſeveral other mo- 
dernized works of this kind, We ſhall beg leave, 
in all friendſhip only, to offer this unconquered 
champion the following motto to his future pro- 
duclion ! 


Koy jus Paryns 871 / has Het er neypmOPoptow: 


The 


The Genuine Remains in Verſe and Profe of Mr. 
SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of Hudibras. Pub- 
« liſhed from the original Manuſcripts, formerly in 
the Poſſeſſion of W. LonGveviLLE,. Eff. with 


Notes by R. Trver, Keeper of the Public Li- 
- brary at Mancheſter. '1n 2 Vols. $90. Price 


108. J. and R. Tonſon. 


WEN we conſider | BUTLER merely as a 
poet, and a party poet too; and reflect that 
poets, in our on time, have been known to ex- 
cel in one ſpecies of compolition, and yet have 
been uſeleſs in all other purpoſes of life, and 


ignorant in all other purſuits of learning; we 
bewail, but we ace not. greatly ſurpriſed at, the 
indigence in. which we are told he lived and died. 

But when we view him Dy the light in which this 
publication places him, we are ſtruck with lome- 
what next to horror at the want of diſcernment, 
at the. more than parbarous | ingratitude, of his co- 
temporaries. "When we ſce bim join he humour 
of Lucian to the philoſophy of Plato, and unite 
the. virtue of Zocrates w ih the wit of Ariſtophanes; 

when he diſplays au equal Knowledge of men and 
books; when he adapts reading © rcalonin, and 
all in ce Caule of Aire and religion, we are 
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to bewail, not only the diſgrace, but the loſs of 
our country, that could ſuffer ſuch a perſon to be, 
in a manner, dead to ſociety. 


TIII the pieces before us were publiſhed, 
Swift could,. with ſome appearance of juſtice, have 
diſputed with Butler the palm of wit, humour, and 
obſervation of life. But we are of opinion, that 
the queſtion muſt be now, by the diſcerning and 
impartial. part of the public, decided in Butler's 
favour. We cannot, however, fay of all the 
pieces of this collection, as Ovid does of the cha- 
riot of the ſun, materiam ſuperat opus; for here 
many of the materials are rich, but the workman- 
ſhip is rough: they look like pieces of the moſt 
precious metal, when they firſt come out of a 
beautiful mould, but without the finiſhing and 
heightenings that the hand and the tools of the 
artiſt can beſtow. Many of them bear manifeſt 
indications of genius labouring, but not cruſhed,. 


under indigence; while ſome of them have re- 


ceived all the poliſh that art and judgement can 
beſtow. 


Tre editor has performed his duty with great 


pertinency, yet modeſty, of obſervation ; and 


this publication is far from being one of thoſe 


catcbpenny ſubſcription-works, which, circulating: 
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from one good-natured friend to another, at laſt 
picks the pockets of the public, We are tempted. 
to wiſh, however, that Mr. Thyer's ſtudies had 
led him a little more, than they ſeem to havedone, 
into thoſe piddling walks of pamphlet and pole- 
mical reading, from which alone can be drawn the 


iHuſtrations of many dark paſlages of his admira- 
ble author ; nor can we think he has been always. 


happy in his conjectures. 


THROUGH' great part of the two volumes be- 
fore us, we perceive that Butler was no friend to 
the Royal Society, and the method of philoſo- 
phiſing in faſhion in his time; and indeed, as 
Mr. Thyer obſerves with great truth, one muſt 
own, that the members of that learned body, at 
their firſt ſetting out, did juſtly lay themſelves 
open to. the laſhes of wit and. ſatire. 


Tre firſt poem in this collection is entitled, The 
Elephant in the Moon, and is planned upon a hu- 
morous ſtorv of a mouſe getting into a teleſcope 
with which the virtuoſos were viewing the moon, 
and which they inſtantly pronounced to be an ele- 
phant in the moon. T his ſtory, which is full of But- 
ler's humour, is told at firſt in ſhort, and then in 


long, 
terminations of rhyme. Each conſiſts of between 


five and. fix hundred lines. 
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THe poem which follows is entitled 4 Satire 
non the Weakneſs and Miſery of Man, and bears 
the ſtamp not only of genius but virtue; with 
ſuch characteriſties of the latter as are impoſſible 
to be counterfeited : as for the former, they ſpeak 
for themſelves, In ſhort, this is perhaps the 
fineſt and the juſteſt ſatire that any language can 
produce; and the whole of it has thoſe marks of 
virtuous indignation, which prove that the poet 
ſpeaks from the heart. This indignation is level- 
led equally againſt the court of Charles II. as 
againſt the fanatics; and the reader is groſly 
miſtaken if he imagines, that becauſe Butler was 
author of Hudibras, he favoured either the poli- 
tics or the manners of the court, to which his 
writings were ſo ſerviceable in its diſtreſs, 


Tux Satire in queſtion, in enumerating the out- 
ward circumſtances that create the weakneſs and 
miſery of man, has the following lines: 


© Yet, as no barbarouſneſs beſide 
Is half ſo barbarous as pride, 
Nor any prouder inſolence 
Than that, which has the leaſt pretence, 
We are fo wretched, to profeſs 


A glory in our wretchednels ; 
; To 
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To vapour fillily, and rant 

Of our own miſery and want, 

And grow vain-glorious on a ſcore 

We ought much rather to deplore, 
Who, the firſt moment of our lives, 
Are but condemn'd and given reprieves; 
And our greateſt grace is not to know, 
When we ſhall pay em back, nor how, 
Begotten with a vain caprich, 

And live as vainly to that pitch, 


© Our pains are real things, and all 
Our pleaſures but fantaſtical; 
Diſeaſes of their own accord, 
But cures come difficult and hard ; 
Our nobleſt piles and ſtatelieſt rooms 
Are but out-houſes to our tombs ; 
ities, though e'er ſo great and brave, 
But mere ware-houſes to the grave; 
Our * brauvery's but a vain diſguiſe, 
To hide us from the world's dull eyes,. 
The remedy of a defect, 
With which our nakedneſs is deckt; 


Yet makes us ſwell with pride, and boaſt, 


As it w' had gain'd by being lolt.” 


AFTER ſome other very fine reflections of the 


* Finery, 
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ſame caſt, he concludes in the following noble 

and ſpirited ſtrain : | 
© That wealth that bounteous Fortune ſends 
As preſents to her deareſt friends, 
Is oft laid out upon a purchaſe 
Of two yards long in pariſh-churches ; 
And thoſe too happy men that bought it, 
Had liv'd, and happier too, without it. 
For what does vaſt wealth bring, but cheat, 
Law, luxury, diſeaſe, and debt, 
Pain, pleaſure, diſcontent, and ſport, 

An eaſy-troubled life, and fhort * f. 


* © Though this Satire ſeems fairly tranſcribed for tlie preſs, 
yet on a vacancy, in the ſheet oppoſite to this line, I find the 
following verſes, which probably were intended to be added: 


but as they are not regularly no, I chule rather to give 


them by way of note. 


For men ne er digg'd ſo deep into 

«© The bowels of the earth below, 

« For metals that are found to dwell 

« Near neighbour to the pit of hell, 

% And have a magic pow'r to ſway 

« The greedy fouls of men that way ;. 
« But with their bodies have becn fain 
% To fill thoſe trenches up again; 

«© When bloody battles have been fought 
* For ſharing that which they took out. 
« For wealth is all things, that conduce 
To man's deſtruction, or his uſe ; 

« A ſtandard both to buy and fell 

All things from heaven down to hell. 


— 


«© But 


— 
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© But all theſe plagues are nothing near 
Thoſe far more cruel and fe ere, 
Unhappy man takes pains to find 
T' inflict himſelf upon his mind; 
And out of his owa bowels ſpins. 


A rack and torture for his fins :. 


Torments himſelf, in vain, to know 
That moſt, which he can never do; 
And the more ſtrictly *tis denied, 
The more he is unſatisfied; 

Is buſy in finding ſcruples out, 

To languiſh in eternal doubt ;. 

Sees ſpectres in the dark, and gs, 
And ſtarts, as horſes do at poſts; 
And when his eyes aſſiſt him leaſt, 
Diſcerns ſuch ſubtle objects beſt: 
On hypothetic dreams and viſions 
Grounds everlaſting diſquiſitions, 
And raiſes endleſs controverſies 

On vulgar theorems and Hearſays; 
Grows poſitive and confident 

In things ſo far beyond.th* extent 
Of human ſenſe, he does not know- 
Whether they be at all, or no; 

And doubts as much in things, that are- 
As plainly evident, and clear : 
Diſdains all uſeful ſenſe, and plain, 
T'apply to.th* intricate and vain ; 
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And cracks his brains in plodding on- 
That, which is never to be known; 
To poſe himſelf with ſubtleties, - 

And hold no other knowledge wiſe ; . 
Although the ſubtler all things are, . 
They're but to nothing the more near; 
And the leſs weight they can fuſtain, 
The more he ftill lays on in vain; 

And hangs his ſou] upon as nice 
And ſubtle curigſſties, 

As one of that vaſt multitude, 

That on a needle's point have ſtood: 
Weighs right and wrong, and true and falſe,. 
Upon as nice and ſubtle ſcales, 


As thoſe that turn upon a plane | | 
With th' hundredth. part of half a grain; a f 
And ſtill the ſubtler they move, 4 


'The ſooner falſe and uſeleſs prove, 
So man, that thinks to force and ſtrain 
Beyond its natural ſphere his brain, 

In vain torments it on the rack, 

And, for improving, ſets it back; 

Is ignorant of his own extent, F I 
And that to which his aims are bent ; ; 
Is loſt in both, and breaks his lade 

Upon the anvil, where twas made: 

For as abortions colt more pain 


Than vig*rous births; ſo all the vain 


And 
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And weak productions of man's wit, 
That aim at purpoſes unfit, 
Require more drudgery, and worſe 
Than thoſe of ſtrong and lively force.” ll. 
TRE Satire that follows is, what the author calls 4. 
in long verſe, and is upon the licentious age of 1 
Charles II. contraſted. with the puritanical one 
that preceded it. In this fatire, which is the ſe- 
quel of the former, we have the following maſterly 
lines : 
For thoſe, who heretofore ſought private holes, 
Securely in the dark to damn their ſouls, 
Wore vizards of hypocriſy, to fteal 
And link away, in maſquerade, to hell, 
Now bring their crimes into the open ſun, 
For all mankind to gaze their worſt upon, 
As eagles try their young againſt his rays, 
To prove, if they're of generous breed, or baſe 
Call heav'n and earth to witneſs, how they've 
aim'd 
With all their utmoſt vigour to be damn'd ? 


SPEAKING of Example, 
© Example, that imperious d:fator 
Of all that's good or bad to human nature; 
By which the world's corrupted, and reclaim'd, 
Hopes to be ſav'd, and ſtudies to be damn'd ; 
That reconciles all contrarieties, 


Makes wiſdom fooliſhneſs, and folly wiſe,” 
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T HEN follows a Satire upon Gaming. 


Tux Satire that follows is, we dare ſay, addreſſed 
ll to Sir William Davenant, whoſe name our editor 
ll has been ſo delicate as to ſuppreſs, and is a piece 
of ſterling wit. Speaking of thyme and ſenſe, 
he ſays, : 


I, whom a lewd caprich (for ſome great crime 

I bave committed) has condemn'd to rhyme, 
With laviſh obſtinacy vex my brain 

To reconcile 'em; but, alas ! in vain. 
Sometimes I Jet my wits upon the rack, 

And, when I would ſay white, the verſe ſays black, 
When I would praiſe an author, the untoward 
Damn'd ſenſe ſays Virgil, but the rhyme F— 


SPEAKING of the plague of rhyme, Mr. Pops 
bas nothing in all his works more ſpirited and 
muſical than the following lines : 


© Without this plague, I freely might have ſpent 
My happy days with leiſure and content ; 
Had nothing in the world to do, or think, 
Like a fat prieſt, but whore, and eat, and drink; 
Had paſt my time as pleaſantly away, 
Slept all the night, and loiter'd all the day. 


# Ned Howard. M 
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My foul that's free from care, and fear, and hope, 
Knows how to make her own ambition ſtoop.” 


Hz concludes the Epiſtle with the following lines: 


© Thou then, that ſee'ſt how ill I ſpend my time, 
Teach me, for pity, how to make a rhyme ; 
And, if th* inſtructions chance to prove in vain, 
Teach Davenant how ne'er to write again.“ 


Tur next poem that follows, entitled Repartees 
between Cat and Puſs at a Caterwauling, in the 
Modern Heroic Way, is levelled at the rhyme-plays 
of Dryden (for we cannot think with Mr. Thyer, 
that Butler could throw his eye fo low as upon 
Settle) and ſome other writers of otherwiſe good 
note; but it is ſupported with ſuch exquiſite hu- 
mour, and with ſo juſt a ſpirit of ridicule, that 
it cannot admit of any quotations. Meanwhile 
we think, that in this poem we can diſcover ſome 
ſeeds that were tranſplanted into the Rehearſal, or 


from the Rehearſal into it. 


THE Satire that follows is upon our ridiculous 
imitation of the French, and is worthy of the 
author of Hudibras. The next Poem is inſcribed 
to the famous Ned Howard; and till now has al- 
ways been given to Waller, and printed in his 


works. Then follows a palinody to the fame 
gels. 
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gentleman, in the like vein of wit and humour. 
The concluſion of the next Satire, which is upon 
Drunkenneſs, is ſo inimitably fine, and ſo much in 
Butler's manner, that we muſt give it to the 


reader. 


© 30. Noah, when he anchor'd ſafe on 
The mountain's top, his lofty haven, 
And all the paſſengers, he bore, 
Were on the new world ſet aſhore, 


Hie made it next his chief deſign 


To'plant and propagate a vine, 

Which ſince has overwhelm'd and drown'd 
Far greater numbers, on dry ground, 
Of wretched mankind, one by one, 

Than all the Flood before had done.“ 


THe poem that follows is entitled, 4 Satire en 
Marriage, but is, in fa, levelled againſt Adul- 
tery. It is but crude, though charged with our 
author's ſpirit, as are the three ſollowing poems 
wrote in Pindaric-ode meaſures; one upon an 
Hypocritical Non- conformiſt ; the next upon MAo- 
dern Critics ; and the third, To the Happy Memory 


of the muſt renowned Du-Yal, the highwayman. This 


laſt had been publiſhed in the author's life- time. 
We are ſorry Mr. Thyer, in a note upon this 
Ode, ſhould have been ſo ill-informed, as to com- 

pare 
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pare the fate of Maclean, the modern highway- 
man, to that of Du Val, in being beloved and 
lamented by the Engliſh ladies. We can aſſure 
him ſeriouſly, that the fact is falſe, and all the ſto. 
ries on that head were mere inventions. By the 
by, Du Val was remarkably handſome, and 
Maclean was as remarkably ugly, 


THE Satire by way of panegyric upon Sir John 
Denham, and the many ſevere touches of our 
author in other parts of his works againſt that gen- 
tleman, mult have been founded upon ſome per- 
ſonal quarrel or diſguſt, as Mr. Thyer rightly ob- 
ſerves. Amongſt other things, Sir John is ac- 
cuſed of having bought his Cooper's Hill, and of 
having borrowed the Sophy. But charges of that 
kind, if not ſupported by ſome very ſtrong facts, 
ought to be diſcouraged, as they tend to endanger 
or weaken every author's claim to reputation from 
his works. Nuptiæ demonſtrant prolem, is an 
eſtabliſned maxim with regard to the iſſue of our 
bodies; and a man's fathering a production, un- 


leſs it is clearly proved to be illegitimate, ought to 
eſtabliſh his claim to the iſſue of his brains, 


Bur the truth is, there are ſtrong preſumptions 
againſt the Knight in point of plagiariſm ; for his 
works are ſo unequal, that ſome of them (to make 

J uſe 
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uſe of Martial's expreſſion to a plagiary) ſeem to 
ſay, Fur es. Butler might have reaſons for his 
charge that we are ignorant of. 


AMONGST the ſeveral poems that follow, which 
we cannot- particulariſe, there is a Satire upon 
Plagiaries, which is finiſhed, and in Butler's beſt 
manner. 


Wx cannot agree with Mr, Thyer's conjecture, 
that Oliver Cromwell is meant in the ballad that 
begins p. 192 ; for though Mr. Thyer ſupports 
his conjecture by a caricatura of Cromwell's per- 
ſon drawn by one of his profeſſed enemies, yet 
we have a much better authority for believing that 
his face was far from being of the hideous form and 
complexion there deſcribed. There is an original 
of Cromwell by Cooper extant; and it is attended 
with a whimſical anecdote, which is well known 
to the virtuoſi, and carries its own evidences along 
with it. For there are evident marks of creſſes 
in the canvaſs of the painting, and a blue ſcarf 
about his armour is unfiniſhed, which is ſaid to 
have been owing to the Uſurper's impatience, when 
he called at Cooper's for the picture; for ſeeing 
the head finiſhed, he haſtily pulled the piece from 
the tenter, and, clapping it into his pocket, flung 


into his coach. This painting is conformable to 
all 
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all the accounts of his face that we have from the 
moſt impartial hands; and repreſents it as manly, 
but ſomewhat ſtern, though far from being ugly, 
far leſs deformed and hideous, as Butler has painted 
the ſubject of this ballad. If we might hazard a 
conjecture, the poet might allegorically have de- 
ſigned to ſatiriſe ſome of the Committees of Parlia- 
ment that ſat upon the eſtates of the King's party, 
and compounded with their owners. Thoſe Com- 
mittees ſat in different parts not only of the king- 
dom but of the city. 


AMONGST the fragments deſigned by Butler te 
be inſerted in a ſecond part of a ſatire upon the Im- 
perfection and Abuſe of Human Learning, one of 
them falls foul of Milton, for leaving the merits 
of the controverſy between him and Salmaſius 
about King Charles's murder undecided, and turn- 
ing it into a war of words, by accuſing Salmaſius 
of writing falſe Latin. This put us in mind of an 
epigram of Milton's beginning, 


What made Salmaſius, that French chattering pie, 
To aim at Englith and Hundreda cry.” 


*T 15 pity our author did not complete this de- 
ſign. His fragments, like the pieces of marble 


got together for rearing a building, are of the 
molt 


| 
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- moſt exquiſite beauty and workmanſhip. Amongſt 
aun his deſcription of a pedant is equally Jult 


2 or pedantry is but a corn, or wart 
Bred in the {kin of judgement, ſenſe, and art 
A ſtupificd excreſcence, like a wen, 
Fed by the peccant humours of learn'd men, 
That never grows from natural defects 
Of downright and untutor'd intellects, 
But from the over-curious and vain 
Diſtempers of an artificial brain 


Next follows a collection of verſes, under the 
title of Miſcellancous Thoughts, which are finely 
adapted to their ſubjects, and which, had they fal- 
len into the hands of a poetical trader, might have 
ſet him up, and, as the ſaying is, made a man of | 
him for ever. It is extremely hard, if not diſ- | 
agrecable, to give any thing as a ſpecimen of ex- 


cellent, where every thing is equally ſo ; but, as 


we muſt keep up to our plan, we ſhall give the firſt 
that comes to our hand of thoſe detached verſcs. 


© The worſt of rebels never arm 
To do their King or country harm; 
But draw their ſwords to do them good, 
As doctors cure by letting blood, 
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No ſeared conſcience is ſo fell 


As that which has been burnt with zeal ; 


For chriſtian charity 's as well 


A great impediment to zeal, 
As zeal a peſtilent diſeaſe 
To chriſtian charity and peace, 
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© As thiſtles wear the ſofteſt down, 


To hide their prickles till they're grown; 


And then declare themſelves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near : 

So a ſmooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats, 
And all the miſchief that he meant, 
Does like a rattle-ſnake prevent, 


ot! ot! ING; ett HBN D NN 


© WHEN princes idly lead about, 
Thoſe of their party follow ſuit, 
Till others trump upon their play, 
And turn the cards another way. 


At- rA. A a IO 20th aht r eta frre; 


* WHAT makes all ſubjects diſcontent 
Againſt a prince's government, 
And princes take as great offence 
At ſubjects diſobedience; 

Vor. II. L 


That 
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That neither th' other can abide, 
But too. much reaſon on each ſide ? 


-r :e: NN re-. r note ne atone 


© As when a greedy raven ſees 
A ſheep entangled by the fleece, 
With haſty cruelty he flies 
T” attack him, and pick out his eyes ; 
So do thoſe vultures uſe, that keep 
Poor pris'ners faſt like filly ſheep, 
As greedily to prey on all 
That in their rav'nous clutches fall. 
For thorns and brambles, that came in 
To wait upon the curſe for fin; 
And were no part o'th' firſt creation, 
But for revenge a new plantation, 
Are yet the fit'ſt materials 
T” encloſe the earth with living walls; 
So jailors that are moſt accurſt 
Are found molt fit in being worſt.“ 


e, et Nr I, ae, ne oats zer-: N: 


HAvix thus, we hope, given no unſatisfaory 
account of this curious collection, ſo far as regards 
the poetical part of it, we come now to conſider 
the proſe part, in which Butler will appear with 
equal, if not ſuperior, advantages, 


IT is a doubt, whether the writings of BUTLER, 


or the negle& he met with, be the greateſt ſa- 
tire 
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tire on the age in which he lived; certainly no 
man was ever poſſeſſed of greater talents for ridi- 
cule than he, none had a greater fund of original 
ſentiment, none a more thorough deteſtation of 
vice, and none a more ungrateful return from ſo- 
ciety. A modern French writer, who has tranſ- 
lated a part of his works, has juſtly obſerved, that 
he has more thoughts than lines, and, perhaps, 
an exuberance of ſentiment is his greateſt defect ; 
indeed, ſo cloſely do they follow each other, that 
the reader has neither time to reliſh what is paſt, 
nor prepare himſelf for what is to follow : as in 
other commodities, their value ſeems to be dimi- 
niſhed by their profuſion. 


OF all our Engliſh poets, Butler was reckoned 
the moſt modeſt man; his confuſion was ſuch, 
upon a firſt introduction, that ſome men imagined 
him ſcarce removed from idiotiſm: when he 
warmed, however, in converſation, he then be- 
gan to ſhine, and what before was pity in the 
audience, was now turned to admiration, Cha- 
raters, however, of this kind are, perhaps, not 
ſo well qualified as others for commencing authors, 
Impreſſed with too great a reſpe& for the judg- 
ment of the reader, they imagine his ſagacity 
equal to their own, and avoid repetition, or ex- 
planation, as a tax upon his patience, or an im- 


L 2 putation 
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putation on his ſkill. In ſhort, they write as 
Butler has actually written, pour out thought after 
thought, leave no interſtice in the compoſition 
void of ſentiment, nor even allow a pauſe for ad- 
miration. Such writing as this, and not the af- 
fected diffidence expreſſed in a preface, is the true 
characteriſtic of modeſty. Here the writer, as in 
converſation, ſays but little, and that to the pur- 
poſe. Butler's manner is, however, now pretty 
much worn out of uſe : moſt readers now take 


up books merely to be idle: men of this com- 
plexion muſt be met with {miles, inſtead of the 
ſeverity of thoughtfulneſs. As long as the writer 
continues to divert, ſo long will they permit him 
to inſtru them; but if he offers to become too 
conciſe for their indolence, he then becomes un- 
intelligible : to what purpoſe then ſhould a writer 
think deeply, when thoſe whom he addreſſes will 
not be at the pains of thinking ? In ſhort, this 
ſententious manner of the laſt age ſomewhat re- 
ſembles Gothic architecture, where the eye of the 
ſpectator is preſented with a number of parts, each 
highly finiſhed, and ſeparately pretty, but which, 
however, diminiſh the effect of the whole. 


Ir we read the hiſtories of thoſe great men who 
enlightened or adorned mankind, and, at the fame 


time, periſhed like Butler by neglect, we ſhall 
522 2 0008 
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find their misfortunes owing to the warmth of their 
friendſhips, or the virulence of their diſguſt. Thus 
Dante, Theodore Gaza, and Cafſander, were 
ſoured by their diſtreſſes at laſt into miſanthropy. 
It was juſt fo with Butler; we find him, through 
this publication, purſuing his cotemporary authors, 
whom. he difliked. or deſpiſed, either with open 


or concealed ſatire; he could not tamely bear to 


ſee men carry away all the rewards of admiration, 
becauſe rich; nor ſet up as models of politeneſs, 
becauſe hung round with titles. Sir John Denham, 
in particular, has found no quarter; he was one 
of thoſe who owed moſt of his reputation to a com- 
bination of friends in his favour, and who was as 
much praiſed beyond his deſert, as his antagoniſt 
before us was undervalued. Every wrong dif- 
poſition of literary honours, Butler ſeems to have 
thought a negative inſult upon genius: he or- 
poſed the diſtribution with ſpirit, was tacitly ap- 
proved, and left without a reward. How many 
plan ts of medicinal virtue do we find growing 
among ſavages unacquainted with their effects? 


THe writing characters, as the editor remarks, 
vas a kind of wit much in faſhion. in the begin- 
ning of the laſt century.” Bruyere ſeemed to 
have Jed the mode ; bur, to confeſs a truth, has 
not been equalled by any ſucceeding imitator : he 
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has the happy art of varying his manner : when the 
bare deſcription of nature begins to diſguſt, he 
has recourſe to a ſtory; and when that has ceaſed 
to ſurpriſe, he finds refuge in a bon mot. The 
characters before us want that entertaining variety, 
and ſeem drawn rather after the deſigns of Theo- 
phraſtus; and we muſt do our countryman the 
Juſtice to own, that his ſketches are not 0 
to thoſe of the refined Grecian. 


His character of a ſmall poet, for inſtance, is as 
fine a piece of ſatire and criticiſm as we have 
ſeen united. To give the reader a ſpecimen : 
A ſmall poet is one that would fain make himſelf 
that, which nature never meant him; like a /ana- 
tic, that inſpires himſelf with his own whimſies. 
He ſets up haberdaſher of ſmall poetry, with a 
very ſmall ſtock, and no credit. He believes it 
is invention enough to find out other men's wit; 
and whatſoever he lights upon either in books or 
company, he makes bold with as his own. This 
he puts together ſo untowardly, that you may per- 
ceive his own wit has the rickets, by the ſwelling 
diſproportion of the joints. Imitation is- the whole 
ſum of him ; and his vein is but an itch or clap, 
that he has catched of others; and his flame like 
that of charcoals that were burnt before : but as 
he wants judgment to underſtand what is beſt, he 

naturally 
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naturally takes the worſt, as being moſt agreeable 
to his own talent, You may know his wit not to 
be natural, 'tis fo unquiet and troubleſome in him: 
for as thoſe that have money but ſeldom are 
always ſhaking their pockets when they have it, 
ſo does he when he thinks he has got ſomething 
that will make him appear. He is a perpetual 
talker ; and you may know by the freedom of his 
diſcourſe that he came lightly by it, as thieves 
ſpend freely what they get. He meaſures other 
men's wits by their modeſty, and his own by his 
confidence, He makes nothing of writing plays, 
becauſe he has not wit enough to underſtand the 
difficulty. This makes him venture to talk and 
ſcribble, as chowſes. do to play with cunning 
gameſters, until they are cheated and laughed at. 
He is always talking of wit, as thoſe that have 
bad voices are always ſinging out of tune, and 
thoſe that cannot play delight to fumble on in- 
ſtruments. He grows the unwiſer by other men's 
harms ; for the worſe others write, he finds the 
more encouragement to do ſo too. His greedineſs 
of praiſe is ſo eager, that he ſwallows any thing 
that comes in the likeneſs of it, how notorious and 
palpable ſoever, and is as ſhot- free againſt any thing 
that may leſſen his good opinion of himſelf.— 
This renders him incurable, like diſeaſes chat 
grow inſenſible,” 
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Were ſuch a number of original thoughts in 
poſſeſſion of a German commentator, what folios 
might not be the reſult of his ſpeculations ! In 
ſhort, this performance might ſerve as a common- 
place-book for ſuch as find more difficulty in think- 
ing than expreſſion ; an hundred fentiments may 
be ſtolen from it, and yet the plagiary be never 
detected, 


WHAT can be more juſt than his charatter of a 
libeller, whom he deſcribes as one whoſe whole 
works treat but of two things, his own malice, 


and the faults of another 


© He is not much concerned whether what he 
writes be true or falſe, that's nothing to his pur- 
poſe, which aims only at filthy and bitter ; and 
therefore his language is, like pictures of the de- 
vil, the fouler the better. He robs a man of his 
good name, not ſor any good it will do him 
(for he dares not own it), but merely, as a jack- 
daw ſteals money, for his pleaſure. His malice 
has the ſame ſucceſs with other men's charity, to 
be rewarded in piivate ; for all he gets is but his 
own private ſatisfaction, and the teſtimony of an 
evil conſcience; for which, if it be diſcovered, 
he ſuffers the 'worſt kind of martyrdom, and 1s 


paid with condign puniſhment, ſo that at the beſt 
he 
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he has but his /abour for his pains, He deals with 
a man as the Spaniſh inquiſition does with heretics, 


clothes him in a coat painted with helliſh ſhapes 
of fiends, and ſo ſhews him to the rabble, to ren- 


der him the more odious. He expoſes his wit like 
a baſtard, for the next comer to take up and put 


out to nurſe, which it ſeldom fails of, ſo ready is 
every man to contribute to the infamy of another. 


He is like the devil, that ſows.tares in the dark, 


and while a man ſleeps plants weeds among his- 
corn. When he ventures to fall foul on the go- 
vernment or any great perſons, if he has not a ſpe- 
cial care to keep himſelf, like a conjurer, ſafe in his 
eircle, he raiſes a ſpirit that falls foul on himſelf, . 
and carries him to limbo; where his neck is clap-- 


ped up in the hole, out of which it is never 
releaſed, until he has paid his ears down on the 


nail for fees. He is in a worſe condition than a 


ſchool- boy; for when he is diſcovered, he is whipe 


ped for his exerciſe, whether it be well or ill done; 


ſo that he takes a wrong courſe to ſhew his wit, 
when his beſt way to do fo is to conceal it; other- 


wiſe he ſhews his folly inſtead of his wit, and 


pays dear for the miſtake.” 


AT the end of theſe two volumes, for which the- 


public are ſo much obliged to the editor, are ſub- 
joined thoughts upon various ſubjects, {till ſupe- 
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rior to any thing in the foregoing collection. In 
theſe the author's peculiar talent ſhines conſpicu- 
ouſly, ſince his principal merit conſiſts in the 
ſtrength and juſtneſs of his ſentiments, without any 
peculiar ſkill in arrangement. Had all his works. 
been publiſhed like thoſe of Mahomet, which, as 
we are told, were delivered in ſingle ſentences, it 
1s probable his fame would have ſuffered no dimi- 
nution. To give an example of his talents this 


Way: 


©TH1s age will ſerve to make a very pretty farce 
for the next, if it have any wit at all to make uſe 
of it. 


Tux preferment of fools and undeſerving per- 
ſons is not ſo much an honour to them, as infamy 
and diſhonour to thoſe that raiſe them; for when 
a prince confers honour on thoſe that do not 
deſerve it, he throws it away out of his own ſtock, 
and leaves himſelf ſo much the leſs, as he parts with 
to thoſe that want merit to pretend to it; and by 
that ill huſbandry, in time leaves himſelf none at 
all to pay thoſe to whom it is due. 


„Tux worſt governments are the beſt, when 
they light in good hands; and the beſt the worſt, 


when they fall into bad ones : 
| Tux 
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© Tae vices of tyrants run in a circle, and pro- 
duce one another, beginning with luxury and pro- 
digality, which cannot be ſupplied but by rapine. 


Rapine produces hate in the people, and that hate 
fear in the prince ; fear cruelty, cruelty deſpair, 


and deſpair deſtruction. 


© TT is both the wiſeſt and ſafeſt way in the 
world to keep at a convenient diſtance with all 
men, — For when men converſe too cloſely, they 


commonly, like thoſe that meet in crowds, offend 


one another. 


© THERE is a kind of phyſiognomy in the titles 
of books, no leſs than in the faces of men, by- 
which a ſkilful obſerver will as well know what to- 


expect from the one as the other. 


© Men of the quickeſt apprehenſions and apteſt 
geniuſes to any thing they undertake, do not always 
prove the greateſt maſters in it : for there is more- 
patience and phlegm required in thoſe that attain. 
to any degree of perfection, than is commonly found 
in the temper of active and ready wits, that ſoon tire, 
and will not hold out ;. as the ſwifteſt race-horſe 
will not perform a long journey ſo well as a ſturdy 
dull jade. Hence it is, that Virgil, who 
wanted much of that natural eaſineſs of wit that 
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Ovid had, did nevertheleſs with hard labour and 
long ſtudy arrive at a higher perfection than the 
other, with all his dexterity of wit, but leſs induſ- 
try, could attain to. The ſame we may ob- 
ſerve of Jonſon and Shakeſpeare : for he that is 
able to think long and judge well, will be ſure to 
find out better things, than another man can hit 
upon ſuddenly, though of more quick and ready 


parts; which is. commonly but chance, and the 
other art and judgment.” 


How works of ſuch merit have been ſo long 
ſuppreſſed as thoſe before us, is indeed ſomewhat 
ſurpriſing; or how the author himſelf, in his needy 
hours, was never induced to turn them to profit, 
is what we cannot account for : perhaps the re- 
wards of Copy-money, as it is called, were not 
ſo high then as they are now, and fame might 
have been the only incentive to publication, 


The 


e 


The Dramatic Works [of Ar. Parry 
M AS$INGER Complete in Four Volumes. Reviſed, 
corrected, and all the various Editions collated, by 
Mr. CoxeTER. With Notes critical and expla- 
natory, by the Editor, and various Authors. 8v0. 


1. 4s. Dell. 


ASSINGER. was a dramatic poet cotem- 
porary with Beaumont and Fletcher, and: 
about twenty years later than Shakeſpeare ; yet if 
.we compare the ſtyle of each, the former will 
ſeem more antient, at leaſt by a century, We 
are to regard the time in which this poet wrote,, 


as a period when polite learning was little en- 


couraged ; for ſchool-philoſophy, the foe of com- 
mon ſenſe, was ſtill in faſhion. A few of the no- 
bility who had travelled, and whoſe taſte had been 
formed in Italy, then the centre of all politeneſs, 
gave our Engliſh writers, whom nevertheleſs they 
but ſlightly eſteemed, ſome ſmall encouragement, 
Theſe patrons, however, were but a few, and the 
reſt of the audience was compoſed of perſons who 
came to a play with the ſame taſte, and the ſame 
expectations, that we ſee the mob now repair to a 
puppet-ſhew. Thoſe who went by the name of 


the Learned, laymen as well as divines, were en- 


gaged in controverſial divinity, neglected poetry 
as 
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as a trifling amuſement, and regarded plays, un- 
leſs they were wrote in Latin, with the utmoſt 
contempt. What therefore could be expected 
from performances calculated to amuſe ſuch an 
audience? Nothing leſs than a genius like Shake- 
ſpeare's could make plays wrote to the taſte of 
thoſe times plealing now; a man whoſe beauties 
ſeem rather the reſult of chance than deſign ; who,. 
while he laboured to ſatisfy his audience with mon- 
ſters and mummery, ſeemed to throw in his inimi-- 
table beauties as trifles into the bargain, Maſſin- 
ger, however, was not ſuch a man; he ſeldom 
riſes to any pitch of ſublimity, and yet it muſt be 
owned is never ſo incorrigibly abſurd, as we of- 
ten find his predeceſſor. His performances are all 
crowded with incident, but want character, the 
genuine mark of genius in a dramatic poet. In 
our days it is probable he might make a very judi- 
cious poet; he might preſerve every unity, pre- 
pare his incidents, work up his plot, and give us 
a piece as coolly correct, or as unfeelingly boiſter- 
ous, as the beſt tragedy- maker of them all. What 
mighty reaſon our editor had to diſturb his repoſe, 
we cannot ſee at preſent, eſpecially as his beſt 
plays have been already publiſhed in Dodſley's col- 
lection. A poet whoſe works have been forgotten ſo 
Joon after publication, when his language was mo- 


dern, and his humour new, muſt ſurely cut but an 
indif- 
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indifferent figure, brought back to light again in an 


age when his diction is become antiquated, and the 
higheſt ſallies of his humour forced, for want of 
models to compare them by. There are, bow- 
ever, a ſet of readers, who, being half critics and 
half antiquarians, will be apt to regard what may 
be diſpleaſing to others as beauties. Such will. 
lay his antiquity againſt his faults, and pardon the 
one for ſake of the other. With regard to the 


preſent edition, the text ſeems tolerably correct, 


yet fill admits of ſome obvious emendations ;: 
and as for the editor's notes, it is not ſeverity to- 
ſay, that they will admit of ſeveral emendations. 
allo, : 


JEMIMA 


JEMIMA and Lov1sa © In which is contained ſe- 
veral remarkable Incidents relating to two Ladies 
of diſtinguiſhed Families and Fortunes, Ina 
Series of Letters, by a Lady. 12mo. 37. 

O en. 


HE Female Muſe, it muſt be owned, has of 

late been tolerably fruitful. Novels written 

by Ladies, poems, morality, eſſays, and letters, all 
written by Ladies, ſhew that this beautiful ſex are 
reſolved to be, one way or other, the joyful mo- 
thers of children. Happy it is, that the ſame con- 
veyance which brings an heir to a family, ſhall at 
the ſame time produce a book to mend his man 
ners,. or teach him to make love when ripe for the 
occaſion. Yet let not the ladies carry off all the 
glory of the late productions aſcribed to them; it 
is plain by the ſtyle, and a nameleſs ſome what in 
the manner, that pretty fellows, coffee critics, and 
dirty-ſhirted dunces, have ſometimes a ſhare in the 
atchievement. We have detected ſo many of 
theſe impoſtors already, that for the future it is 
reſolved to look upon every publication that ſhall 
be aſcribed to a Lady, as the work of one of this 
amphibious fraternity. Thus by wholeſome ſeverity 
many a fair creature may be prevented from writ- 
ing, 
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ing, that cannot ſpell ; and many a blockhead may 
be deterred from commencing author, that never 
thought. The plan of the work is as follows : 


Two miſſes juſt taken home from the boarding- 
ſchool are prodigious great friends, and fo they tell 
each other their ſecrets by way of letter. It cannot 
be expected, and truly it would be out of nature, to 
ſuppoſe perſons ſo young, and ſo very pretty, ca- 
pable of writing proper Engliſh ; ſo they tranſgreſs 
in this particular almoſt in every ſentence, you 
was and they is being frequent expreſſions between 
them. In the firſt letter Miſs Jemima Courtly, 


or Mima for ſhortneſs ſake, lets her old and inti- 


mate friend know that her mother died when ſhe 
was eight years old ; that ſhe had one brother and 
one ſiſter; with ſeveral other ſecrets of this kind, 
all delivered in the confidence of friendſhip. In 
the progreſs of this correſpondence we find ſhe has 
been taken home for carrying on an intrigue with 
Horatio, a gentleman of the neighbourhood, and 
by means of her ſiſter's inſinuations, for ſhe hap- 
pens to be her enemy, confined to her chamber,, 
her father at the ſame time making an expreſs pro- 
hibition againſt her writing love-letters for the ſu- 


ture. 1 his command Miſs Mima breaks, and of 
conſequence is turned out of doors; ſo up ſhe gets. 


behind a ſervant without a pillion, and is ſet down 
at 
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at Mrs, Weller's houſe, the mother of her friend 
Miſs Fanny. Here then we ſhall leave, or rather 
forget her, only obſerving that ſhe is happily mar- 
ried, as we are told in a few words towards the 
concluſion, 


We are next ſerved up with the hiſtory of 
Miſs Louiſa Blyden, a ſtory no way con- 
nected with the former. Louiſa is going to be 
married to Mr. Evanion ; the nuptials, however, 
are interrupted by the death of Louiſa's father, and 
at laſt broke off by means of a ſharper, who pre- 
tends to be Miſs's uncle, and takes her. concerns 
under his direction. What need we tell as how 
the young lovier runs mad; 11ifs is ſpirited away 
into France; ſhe at laſt retu ns; the ſharper and 
his accomplices hang or drown themſelves ; her 


lover dies, and ſhe, oh tragical ! keeps her cham- 
der? However, to conſole us for this calamity, 


there are two or three other very good matches, 
ftruck up; and a great deal of money, a great 
deal of beauty, a world of love, and days and 
nights as happy as heart could deſire; the old butt- 
end of a modern romance. 


The 
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The HisTory of ITALY. Written in Italian by” 


FrRANCEsCO GUICCIARDINI, 4 Nebleman of 
Florence. In Twenty Books. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh by the Chevalier AusTiIN PARKER 
GopDaARD, Knight of the Military Order of St, 
Stephen. The Second Edition. In Ten Va- 
lumes. 8. 31, Towers. 


OTHING can be more juſt than the charac- 

ter given of Guicciardini by Lipſius, 

Inter noſtros ſummus eſi hiſtoricus ; inter veteres 
mediacris : If compared to modern hiſtorians, he 
vill be found ſuperior ; if with the antients, he 
muſt be contented with a ſubordinate ſituation. It 
is indeed a little extraordinary why the antients, 
particularly the Roman hiſtorians, ſhould ſtill re- 
main the unconteſted and unrivalled maſters of 
hiſtorical excellence. Their experience was then 
much more confined than our's, ſince, to their 
wiſdom, we can add that of an intervening ſpace 
of almoſt two thouſand years. The politics of 
their princes were not ſo refined, as the law of 
nations was ſcarce attended to; and war, which 
with us is little more than a treaty written in blood, 
was with them the removing of empires, and the 
enſlaving of millions: ſtill, however, with ſuch 
limited experience, and in countries governed by 
ſuch rude maſters, Salluſt and Tacitus wrote their 
biltories,. 
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hiſtories, and left their ſucceſſors models which 
they may endeavour to imitate, but, if their fu- 
ture efforts be not attended with better ſucceſs, 
cannot hope to rival. 


THrar ſince the revival of learning the Ita- 
ans have excelled the reſt of Europe in hiſtory, 
is a fact fo well known that it hardly deſerves to 
be inſiſted upon. Barely to mention the names of 
Machiavelli, Davila, Nani, Muratori, and ſeve- 
ral others, will ſerve to ſilence oppoſition: the 
fact is notorious ; the reaſon of their peculiar ex- 
cellence is not equally ſo. 


ITALY is divided into a number of petty ſtates, 
whoſe mutual ſecurity lies in their mutual jealou- 
ſies and diſtruſts. Here then politicians are formed, 
and ſtates governed in miniature; here a man may, 
and often has, exerted all the ſtratagems of war at 
the head of two hundred men, and exhauſted all the 
chicanery of politics in the government of a petty 
corporation. This was the ſoil for an hiſtorian ; 
here, as in a map, he perceived the excellence 
and the inconveniences of every ſpecies of polity;, 
could point out, with preciſion, the ineffective 
attempts of democracy, or the headlong efforcs 
of miſtaken monarchy ; this was a field for hilto- 
rical ſpeculation ; even he that ran might, if he 


leaſed, be a reader. 
n : In 
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In this country Guicciardini was bred, and at 


a time when its petty States might properly be ſaid 
to be fermenting into form. He had all the ad- 
vantages that could conduce to a thorough know- 
ledge, both of the facts he relates, and the per- 
ſonages who were concerned in conducting them, 
He was at once (what very ſeldom happens to be 
united in the ſame perſon) a ſcholar, a ſoldier, 
and a politician ; and employed by his country at 
different times in all thoſe three capacities, with 
advantage to it, and with honour to himſelf. His 
narrative is manly and grave, and his facts are 
made, as in a well-written play, to riſe from each 
other. His impartiality appears manifeſt ; even 
his own country, to which he owed ſo many obli- 
gations, is treated with hiſtorical juſtice, and its 
enemies treated with ſo much candour, that the 
reader can hardly ſay, whether the author was of 
Florence or Piſa : theſe are a part of his excel- 
lencies ; but it muſt not be concealed what critics 
have objected againſt him on the other hand. He is 
taxed with being tedious and particular; that he now 
and then indulges reflection, and retards the events 
which, in hiſtory, ſhould beever haftening towards 
the cataſtrophe. ** As for that part of his hiſtory 
(fays Montaigne) which he ſeems to be moſt proud 
of, I mean his digreſſions and diſcourſes, it muſt 
be owned, that ſome of them have peculiar merit, 

and 
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and are adorned with eloquence and nature ; but 
ſtill he ſeems in love with them: for, deſirous of 
omitting nothing, and his ſubject ſupplying him 
with more than ſufficient matter, he becomes 
feeble by delay, and his hiſtory at length ſavours of 
pedantic trifling.” Dr. Donne, when talking 
of the creation, as delivered by Moſes, objects the 
ſame faults to our author: © If the hiſtory of the 
beginning of the world (ſays he) were written by 
fo prolix an author as Guicciardini, not even the 
world itſelf would be able to contain the books 
written upon its own creation,” Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the objections of ſo great men, his Hiſ- 
tory can ſeem tedious to none but the indolent ; 
and in this claſs, perhaps, we may rank the two 
great men now quoted, at leaſt the former con- 
feſſes himſelf to be ſo. There is through the whole 
work, eſpecially the firſt five books, ſuch a prepara- 
tion of incidents, that, inſtead of being prolix, 
the reader can ſcarce lay down the book without an 
ardent deſire of knowing what follows next; and 
the worſt that can be ſaid of his ſpeeches is, 
that they are fine political harangues improperly 


placed. 
T HERE is an objection of another nature which 


carries more weight, becaule it unfortunately hap- 


pens to be true, viz. his repreſenting all the actions 
of 
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of his perſonages as ariſing from bad motives : 
« E fu anche ſempre inclinato (ſays a countryman 
of his) à le peggiori, come apare nella ſua ſpeſſa 
maledicenza di ciaſcheduno ; la quale appreſſo alla 
vulgare malignita gli lia guadagnata eſtimazion di 
veridico.” He was ever leaning tothe worſt ſide of 
a character, as appears by his giving nobody a 
good word, merely to appear in the eyes of the 
vulgar as a ſpeaker of truth. Even the moſt enthu- 
fiaſtic admirer of Guicciardini muſt allow, that 
this obſervation is juſt, ſince, in the repreſentation 
of ſo many characters, he ſcarce deſcribes one 
whoſe conſcience is his motive to action. The 
perſons who figure in his drama are almoſt all 
knaves or fools, politic betrayers, or bluſtering 
idiots. In ſhort, the Hiſtory before us may be 
ſtyled a truly miſanthropical performance. To a 
perſon inclined to hate the ſpecies, what ample 
matter will it not afford, both for ridicule and for 
reproof ! 


We ſce the Hiſtory open with the account of a 
monarch immerſed in pleaſures, ſurrounded with 
flatterers, not only ignorant of the polite arts, but 
hardly acquainted with the figures of the letters, 
incapable of diſcerning merit, or, what is as bad, 
incapable of directing it to its proper ſphere : we 
ſee ſuch a monarch (for ſo he repreſents Charles 
VIII. of France) reſolved to play the conqueror, 

and 
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and plunder kingdoms. Obſerve how pointed the 
ridicule is: imagine this man, with a body as de- 
formed as his intellef&ts were contemptible, of a 
very ſhort ſtature, bandy-legged, of a puny con- 
ſtitution, and deteſtable viſage, equipped like an 
hero, clothed in complete ſteel, mounted upon 


a mettleſome courſer, marching into every town 


at the head of his army, looking fiercely, with 
his lance on his thigh, and calling upon the obſe- 
quious crowd for homage. To make the picture 
ſtill more poignant, imagine ſuch a figure in love, 
and acting the gallant! Who can forbear ſmiling 
at an account like this, unleſs his mirth be re- 
preſſed by conſidering, that the affairs of his fel- 
lowy- creatures were ſubjected to the caprice of ſuch 
a diminutive idiot 


On the other hand the Italians, whom he came 
to conquer, are drawn in circumſtances even of 
greater debaſement : they meet this army of 
France without head or conductor, with neither 
vigour, prudence, nor unanimity; they leave an 
eaſy conqueſt without ſtriking a blow in defence of 
their privileges. Yet let not the reader imagine 
they were all this time unemployed ; they were 
buſily taken up with plots, treaties, politics, and 
poiſon : they- were too rich or too cowardly to 


be ſoldiers themſelves ; their armies were there- 
fore 


* 
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fore compoſed of mercenaries, who being a mix- 

ture of peaſants, people in low life, ſubjects of 
different potentates, and entirely dependent on 
their captains, with whom they agreed for a ſala- 
ry, and in whoſe power it was ta retain or diſmiſs 
them, they had neither natural nor acquired parts 
to act gallantly. The captains were very ſeldom 
the ſubjects of the prince they ſerved, but had 
a different intereſt, and ſeparate views; were full 
of piques and jealouſies; their ſervice not com- 
monly limited to a certain time z and being en- 
tirely maſters of their own companies, they ſel- 
dom kept the number they were paid for com- 
plete.” Such is the deſcription of the Italian fol. 
diery. No wonder then the country fell an eaſy 
prey to the firſt invader ; for we may be aſſured, 
that that army will ſeldom fight well, which has 
nothing to loſe by a defeat. 


Var notwithſtanding the noted cowardice of 
ſuch troops, they pretended to more perſonal bra 
very than thoſe of any other nation beſide, Their 
condottiere, as an hiſtorian cotemporary with 
Guicciardini relates, were a ſet of the moſt aſſum- 
ing fellows alive. One called himſelf Cut-head ; 
another Bloody-bones ; a third aſſumed ſome other 
frightful appellation ; and yet theſe fellows would 
often refuſe to be led up to a practicable breach, 
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though guarded only by a few. peaſants, as timo- 


rous as themſelves. But let us do them juſtice ; 
ſor ſingle combat they were lions every one of 


them, cowards in the army, and duelliſts in peace. 
Guicciardini relates a combat between thirteen of 


theſe Italians and as many Frenchmen, who, as 
mentioned before, had over-run Italy without op- 
poſition. The reader may take the combat in the 
words of the tranſlator, which will at once ſerve 
as a ſpecimen of his language, of the hiſtorian's 
manner of telling a tory, and the miſplaced abili- 
ties of the Italian ſoldiery. 


Uros the neck of theſe unlucky accidents, 


(ſome advantages gained by the Spaniards over the 


French) happened another, which mightily checked 


the forwardneſs of the French, who had no cauſe 


to lay the blame on the malignity of fortune, 


ſince the event muſt be accounted the pure effect 


of true valour and reſolution: the matter of fact 
was thus: A French trumpet that was ſent to 
Barletta to treat about the ranſom of ſome ſoldiers 
taken at Rubos, heard ſome Italian men at arms 
ſpeak in terms reflecting on his countrymen. Of 
this he made a report at his return to the camp, 
which occaſioned an anſwer to the Italians, and 
both parties were ſo heated as to kindle a general 
reſentment, which had no way to vent itſelf till 
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it was at length agreed that, for the bonour of their 
reſpeQive nations, thirteen French men at arms 
ſhould enter the liſts with as many Italians in an 
open ſecure place, and combat till the victory was 
decided. Accordingly there was a plain ſpace of 
ground appointed between Barletta, Andria, and 
Quadrata, to which the champions were conducted 
by a ſet number of their comrades ; and, for fur- 
ther ſecurity againſt ambuſcades, each of the ge- 
nerals, with the greater part of his army, accom» 
panied them balfway, animating them, and charg- 
ing them that, as men ſelected from the whole ar» 
my, they ſhould be ſure to anſwer, both in heart 
and hand, the expectations [conceived of them, 


which ran ſo high, that in their hands and in their 


valour the honour of ſuch noble nations was, by 
common conſent, entruſted. The French Vice- 
roy animated his men by reminding them, that thoſe 
they faw before them were the very fame Italians 
who had trembled at the name of the French, and 
had always taken care to get out of their way, 
without giving them-an opportunity of exercifing 
their valour. Ho often had they traverſed their 
country from the Alps to the utmoſt point of Italy; 
that their adverſaries had not acquired new ſpirits 
or vigour, nor were inſpired with a freſh generoſity 
of ſoul ; but being in the pay of the Spaniards, 
and under their command, they had not the power' 

M 2 to 
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to contradict the will of their maſters, who were 
accuſtomed not to encounter their enemies with 
plain valour and open force, but to circumvent 
them by wiles and ſtratagems, and now intended 
to be idle ſpectators of the dangers of others. 
But as ſoon as theſe Italians ſhall be brought into 
the field, and confronted with the arms and fierce 
looks of thoſe who have always beaten them, their 
uſual fright will return, and either they will have 
no heart to fight at all, or elſe will fight under 
ſuch fear, as to make them an eaſy prey; the lofty 
ſpeeches and vain bravadoes of the Spaniards be- 
ing but a poor foundation for raiſing the ſpirits, 
and a very frail buckler againſt pointed ſteel, and 
the fury of the conqueror. 


On the other ſide Gonſalvo was heartening and 
ſtimulating his Italians with equally pungent mo- 
tives. He recalled to their mind the antient glory 
of their nation, and the honours acquired by their 
arms, which had rendered them maſters of the 
world. It was, ſaid be, in the power of thoſe few 
brave men, who were not inferior in valour to 
their anceſtors, to make it appear to all the world, 
hat Italy, the conquereſs of all nations, had, for a 
few years paſt, been over-run by foreign armies 
for no other reaſon but the imprudence of its 
princes, who prompted by ambition firſt fell out 
10 | among 
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among themſelves, and then called in foreigners 
to enable them to get the better of one another. 
The French, he told them, had never obtained a 
victory in Italy by true valour, but under the con- 
duct, or by the arms of the Italians themſelves z 
or by the fury of their artillery, the dread of which, 
as an inſtrument of war unknown in Italy, and 
not the fear of their arms, opened them a paſſage 
into the country. But now they had an opportu- 
nity given them of fighting with ſword and lance, 
body to body, where each of them had liberty to 
diſplay his own perſonal valour, and be a glorious 


ſpectacle to the chief chriſtian nations, and before 


ſo great a number of noble perſons of their own 
country, all of whom, as well of one {fide as the 
other, were extremely defirous that they ſhould 
get the victory, That they ſhould remember 
that they were trained under the moſt famous cap- 
tains of Italy, continually exerciſed in arms ; and 
that there was not a ſingle perſon of their number 
but had given proofs of his valour in yarious places, 
and much to his honour, For them, therefore, it 


was reſerved, either by coming off conquerors, to 
retrieve the honour of the Italian nation, and ren- 
der its name glorious and formidable, as it had 
been, not only in the days of their anceſtors, but 
even in their own times ; or elſe, if + iQory was 
not in the power of ſuch hands as their's, that there 

* could 
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could be no room to hope for better times, but that 
Italy muſt for ever remain in a ſtate of perpetual and 
ignominious ſervitude; The other officers and pri- 
vate ſoldiers of both armies were no leſs ſolicitous in 
ſtimulating their champions, and kindling their 
courage, charging them to ſhew their bravery, and 
to behave like themſelves, and worthy of the con- 
fidence repoſed in them, for augmenting, by their 
own proper valour, the glory and ſplendor of their 
nations. 


© 'Thvs charged and animated, the cham- 
pions were conducted into the field, each one full 
of ardour, and in high ſpirits, where both parties 
were incloſed within a lift, oppoſite to each other. 
The ſignal being given, they ran furiouſly at each 
other with their lances, in which encounter none 
ſeeming to have the advantage, they laid their 
hands to their other weapons with great force and 
animoſity, each one exerting himſelf in ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner, as to beget in all the ſpectators a 
tacit confeflion, that no ſoldiers more valiant, nor 
more worthy to act ſo glorious a part, could have 
been ſelected out of both armies. But when they 
had combated a good while, and the ground was 
covered with picces of armour, and blood that iſſued 
out of the wounds given on both ſides, and the 
event was as yet uncertain, all the beholders keep- 
| ing 
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ing a profound ſilence, and being almoſt under as 
much anxiety and concern of mind. as the com- 
batants themſelves, it happened that Guglielmo 
Albimonte, one of the Italians, was thrown from 
his horſe by a Frenchman, who ran fiercely upon 
him with bis horſe to diſpatch him; but Franceſco 
Salamone running to aſſiſt his companion, fetched 
a full blow at the Frenchman, who, being intent 
on the ſlaughter of Albimonte, was not on his 
guard, which ſtruck him dead on the ſpot. After 
this, he and Albimonte, who had recovered him 
ſelf, with Miale, who had alſo been wounded 
and diſmounted, fell upon ſticking the enemy's 
horſes with long ſwords, which they had provided 
for that purpoſe, and killed ſeveral of them ; by 


which means the Frenchmen began to have the 


worſt of the combat, and at laſt, ſome of the Ita» 
lians took one, ſome another of them, till they 
were all made priſoners, 


Tus victors were received with joyful accla- 
mations by their comrades, and treated by Gon- 
ſalvo, who met them halfway, with all the ex- 
preſſions of gladneſs and reſpect, congratulating 
each man in particular, and all in general, as re- 
ſtorers of the Italian honour. They afterwards 
made their entry into Barletta in a triumphant 
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manner with their priſoners, amidſt the ſound of 
drums and trumpets, and the noiſe of cannon, and 
accompanied with military ſhouts and huzzas.” 


© How ſmall (to uſe the words of our author in 
another place) is the praiſe of cutting a figure 
in tournaments with an heavy lance ! and how 
greatly does it differ from brayery, or from 
conduct 


Wir n reſpect to the preſent tranſlation, as the 
gentleman has made an apology for his ſtyle in the 
beginning, we ſhall not take upon us the invidi- 
ous taſk of ſelecting its faults, Be it ſufficient to 
ſay, it is better done than could reaſonably be ex- 
pected from a perſon, a great part of whole life 
was ſpent in a foreign country. The Grand Duke 
of Tuſcany Coſmo III. had invited him to Jtzly, 
when but a boy, and there he reſided for eighteen 
years. We could wiſh to encourage every at- 
tempt like this, which ſerves to make Italian 
learning better known in England, where it is 
more generally admired than undetſtood. 
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An ErIis TIE to the Right Hon. PnIIIr Earl of 
CHESTERFIELD. To which is added, An 
Eclogue, By WILLIam DuwKin, D. D. $vs. 


15. Griffiths. 


N this publication Dr. Dunkin appears at once 
exceſſively merry and extremely ſorrowful. 
His Epiſtle to the Earl of Cheſterfield is moſt 
familtarly good-humoured ; his Eclogue, or Law- 
ſon's Obſequies, is mournful to the laſt degree. 
The Epiſtle may be conſidered as a ſmart Prologue 
toa deep Tragedy, or a jig before an Adagio, or 
{to run into his own manner) a plate of pickles 
before a ſhoulder of mutton, The death of his 
friend ſeems no way to have abated his feſtivity z 
and though he weeps for Lawſon in pcetry, he 
laughs with his Lordſhip in proſe : in ſhort, were 
we to judge of the writer by his production, we 
would give him the ſame appellation which Cha- 
pellain gave to Menage, © the poet with the dou- 
ble face,” 


His Epiſtle to the Earl of Cheſterfield begins 
thus: My Lord, your faſt friend, truſty corre- 
ſpondent, and faithful ally, the prince of prin- 
ters, archibibliopoliſt, intelligencer-general, and 
general advertiſer of the kingdom of Ireland, hav- 

Ms ing 
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ing lately diſcovered, that I had not for many 
months addreſſed Y our Lordſhip by letter, or other- 
wiſe, with a very grave face and compoſed counte- 
nance, but a fervour and tartneſs of ſtyle unwont 
to flow from the diſpaſſionate tongue of His 1/7 
Serene Highneſs, called me roundly to taſk, and ex- 
| preſſed his auguſt indignation and royal reſentment: 
What, ſaid he, (was it for this that Ve brought 
thy labours from the darkneſs of thy cloſet into the 
light of Our ſhop, and clothed thy naked and 
neglected name with legible reſpect and titular 
dignity ? What apartment from the baſe to the 
fummit of our Palladian palace hath not been 
open for thy reception, and furniſhed for thy re- 
fidence ? When was Our oval table unſpread for 
thy repaſt ? and when was our big-bellied bottle 
withheld from thy lips ? Haſt thou not ſat down 
in Our preſence, even on our right hand, while 
.poets have ſtood in waiting ? and have Wä• not in 
familiar wiſe converſed with thee, while M'. have 


only nodded unto critics?“ 


Tris Serene Highneſs, this We, is Mr. Faul- 
kener the printer, who, if he ſpeaks in this 
manner, muſt be, no doubt, an exceſſively face- 
tious humourous companion, and well worthy not 
only the acquaintance of the poet and his lord- 
ſhip, but alſo of the public. A great part of the 
| _ Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle is taken up with this ſpeech, which, when- 
ever the writer takes up the converſation. himſelf, 


is every whit as humourous as the other. Hear 
him. 


Bor, alas! how will the ſanguine hopes and 

expectations of the parties premiſed be rendered 
totally null and void, when the bellowing tribe of 
meagre bards and lank critics, like Pharaoh's ill-, 
favoured and lean-fleſhed kine, eat up my beſt 
featured and faireſt offspring ! What can be wrought 
and finiſhed with nicer art and ingenuity than 
Arachne's lawn, ſuſpended to the ſublime ceiling 
of a ſpacious hall, as it were beyond the reach of 
inferior accidents? when, lo! ſome vile, un- 
thrifty chamber-maid cometh with her anti- chriſ- 
tian Pope's head-bruſh, and ſweepeth down the 
weaver and her web together, 


Sven, I fear, will become the downfal and 
undoing of theſe my lofty lucubrations, diſ- 
concerted and broken by the callous and clumſy 
hands of witlings and word-catchers, who from 
damned poetry have turned their heads to foul cri- 
ticiſm, as folks convert their caſt coach-horſes to 


dung- carts. 


< LiTTLE will it avail me, that, in nt of 
external aid, I have ſpun the materials out of my 
Ms own 
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own brains, and laboured whole days and nights 
in bringing the work to perfection, when the de- 
licate and tender texture, inſtead of ſtanding the 
teſt, will not even abide the touch. 


* Tas dung-carts and their criticiſms may 
paſs well enough together; and left they ſhould 
object againſt this compariſon of myſelf to an in- 
ſect, as mean and creeping, let them hear what 
Pliny faith of ſuch induſtrious and neat ſpinſters: 
Aranearum genus eruditd operatione conſpicuum. 
The family of ſpiders are very notable for their 
curious houſewiſery. But in caſe they ſhould 
ſpare the ſpider, they will arraign the retailer of 
this homely ſimilitude for an arrant plagiary ; to 
quaſh which inditment I can offer no fairer plea 
than an honeſt confeſſion, that I borrowed the 
thought, with very little variation, froma volumi- 
nous Latin and Engliſh poem, written purely for 
the benefit of their fraternity many years ago, al- 
though not yet publiſhed: it is dedicated to Your 
Lordſhip, and muſt, I believe, paſs for mine, till 
they can lay it before the door of a better father, 
Here would I willingly halt, and ſpread a veil over 
the poet and ſpider, but murder and truth will at 
ſome odd time or other ebulliate. 


Mocn it irketh me to conceive any thing 
that might caſt the leaſt unſavoury note of aſper- 


ſion on any member of our faculty. 
Bur 
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Bur what I am going to mention is rather à 
matter of compaſſion and pity, than reproach or 
ſhame ; a diſtemper which frequently ſeizes the 
body poetical with ſudden fits and ſtarts, and, 
what is moſt extraordinary, the violence of the 
paroxyſm, inſtead of heating, chills the whole maſs 
of blood, ties the tongue, and ſinks the ſpirits. 


© SOME naturaliſts have aſcribed it to the malign 
influence of a planet, and look upon it as the conſe- 
quent and concomitant effecł of a verifying itch ; 
but I ſhould rather attribute it to mere ſublunary 
caufes ; and- fuch accidents will happen, while 
there are ſuch unclaſſical things upon earth as pal- 
try debts, inſolent writs, and rude bailiffs ; for 
although poets may take great licences, yet, alas 

Grubeſtreet is no place of privilege.” 


Wno could have thought, to ſpeak ſeriouſly, 
that ſuch indifferent proſe could come from the 
man who is author of many pretty poetical pieces, 
among which, this of Lawſon's Obſequies is not 
the worſt ? The following lines, for inſtance, are 
not deſpicable : 


Bur ſhould he fall? And ſhall the lonely Muſe 
The tuneful tribute of her grief refuſe ? 
Refuſe to him her memorable tears, 
Wich whom ſhe ſported in his tender years? 
While 
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"While yet unconſcious of himſelf he ſtray'd, 
VUnſought, unnotic'd, thro? the penſive ſhade, 
With wealth unfavour'd, to no lordly line 
Ally'd, but Pallas and the ſacred Nine, 
41cull'd him out from all the ſable crowd 
Of Alma's-tribes, indignant of the proud, 

The pert, the vain ; preferr'd his humble name, 
And woo'd his friendſhip with a pious flame, 


© Ws laugh'd at fops fantaſtically gay, 
The pomp of pride, and impotence of ſway; 
At ſcribblers vile, who blurr'd the blacken'd page 
With fuſtian phrenſy for poetic rage. 
We laugh'd with Johnſon of ingenuous heart, 
Who well could act the candid critic's part, 
From fruitful fancy ſtart the happy hint 
Surpriſing, quick as flaſhes from a flint, 
Maturely plan the regular deſign, 
Mix wit with eaſe, and point the glowing line.” 


THERE runs, however, through the poem an 
affectation which is not eaſy to excuſe, as when the 
poet has manſul eloquence for manly eloquence ; 
the muſeful powers, for the muſes : ſuch errors, 
though trifling, give an air of vanity to the whole. 
The man who is bred at a diſtance from the cen- 

ter of learning and politeneſs, muſt have a great 
deal of modeſty or underſtanding who does not 


give 
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give alooſe to ſome vanities which are apt to ren - 


among men of talents inferior to himſelf, he is 
too apt to aſſume the lead, as well from the preſs 
as in converſation, and to over- rate his own abi- 
lities. His oddities among his friends are only 
regarded as the excreſcences of a ſuperior genĩus; 
among thoſe who live beyond the ſphere of his 
importance, they are conſidered as inſtances of 
folly or ignorance. There is ſcarcely a trifling 
city or univerſity in Europe which has not its 
great men; characters, who are taught by adula- 
tion to fancy themſelves figuring in the Republic 
of Letters, and leaving monuments of their merit, 


to remote poſterity: If there ſhould happen to- 


be two of this character in the ſame city, the com- 
pliments they mutually beſtow on each other are 
pleaſant enough : they attempt to raiſe each other's 
reputation by mutual flattery, and eſtabliſh their 
little dominion within the circle of all their ac- 
Auaintance. 


A TRAVELLER * thro” the oĩty of Burgos 


in Spain was deſirous of knowing who were 
their moſt learned men, and applied to one of the 
inhabitants for information. What !” replied the 
Spaniard, who happened to be a ſcholar, “ have 
ou never heard of the admirable Brandellius, 

4c or 


der him ridiculous every where but at home. Bred 
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« or the ingenious Moguſius? one the eye and 
<« the . 
* over the world 


| 4 Newer,” | eee « but pray in- 
« form me what Brandellius is particularly re- 
« markable far? 


* You. muſt be very little acquainted in the 
« Republic of Letters,” ſays the other, © to aſk 
<« ſuch a queſtion. Brandellius has wrote a moſt 
« ſublime panegyric on Moguſius.” 


« And, prithee, what has Moguſius done te 
« geferve ſo great a favour ?” 


“HE has written an excellent poem in praiſe 
« of Brandellius.“ 


Well, and what does the Public, I mean thoſe 
« who are out of the univerſity, ſay of thoſe mutual 
« compliments f”? 


* THe Public are a parcel of blockheads, and 
all blockheads are critics, and all critics are ſpi- 
« ders, and ſpiders are a ſet of reptiles that all the 
2 yorld deſpiſes.” 


The 


„ 


The Wokks of Mr. WILLIAM Hawkins, 
3 Vols. 8vo. 125. Dodſley. 


N this publication Mr. Hawkins appears under 

the character of a divine, a critic, and ? poet; 

and in this triple capacity we thall beg leave to 
conſider him. | 


His firſt tract in divinity is entitled, A Rational 
Enquiry into the Speculative and Practical Princi- 
ples of the Chriſtian Religion ; a performance not 
without merit ; but he certainly might have done 
more, or at leaſt better, had he attempted to do 
leſs. In a ſmall tract like this, it was impoſſible 
to exhauſt the whole ſubject of divinity, as he 
has end-avoured to do: it was impoſſible, in fo 
ſhort a compaſs, to filence the atheiſt, the deiſt 
of every denomination, the Arian, the Roman Ca- 
tholic, and all the various ſeas and opinions 
among ourſelves, which either idleneſs or igno- 
rance has produced; it was a vain attempt, we ſay, 
to confine in his ſcanty page, opinions that have 
already exhauſted tomes of undecided controverſy, 
In ſhewing how far reaſon, unaſliſted by revela- 
tion, can lead us into the nature of [Deity and our- 
ſelves, he has perhaps given our rational faculties 


greater ſagacity than they merit, as he thinks that 
j reaſon 
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reaſon alone points out the immortality of the 
ſoul. His words are, If man is a being com- 
pounded of body and fpirit, which we have en- 
deavoured to prove, there is in his nature a prin- 
ciple of exiſtence, - A mortal ſpirit is a contra- 
dition in terms; for the eſſential difference be- 
tween body and ſpirit is, that the latter is not ſub- 
je& to corruption. Without attributing this na- 
tive principle of incorruption to ſpirit (if I may 
ſo ſay), we cannot prove the eternity of God, 
which is aſſerted by all who admit his exiſtence ; 
for God is not a corporeal being; he therefore 
exiſts as a ſpirit to and from all eternity.” Thus 
he hangs the proof of the eternity of the godhead, 
a parte poſt, to ſpeak with the Schools, upon the 
lame feeble ſupport that he does that of the ſoul of 
man; and yet the one is capable of the ſtrongeſt 
demonſtration, while the other has ſcarce the ſhadow 
of reaſon to ſupport it, and is obliged to fly to re- 
velation to filence enquiry. The eternity of the 
| godhead, à parte poſt is proved thus: No being 
can loſe its exiſtence but by an act of power ſu- 
perior to its own ; but no being has a power ſu- 
perior to the godhead : therefore he muſt be eter- 
nal. On the contrary, the ſoul of man may ſur- 
vive the body a thouſand years; but what argu- 
ment can be drawn from reaſon, that divine power 
may not then 2nnihilate it? This difficulty ever 

ſtuck 
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ſtuck with the philoſophers, nor did their reaſon- 


ings ever proceed farther than to prove the ſoul a 
more vivacious principle than the body. The 
reaſoning of Plato on this head was exceſſively 
weak; and yet, perhaps, it was all that regſon 
could do. We ſee, ſays he, different parts of the 
body, after death, have different duration; the 
ſine vs laſt longer than the fleſh, the bones ſtill 
longer, and ſo forth; why then ſhall not the ſoul 
be of greater duration than either? Thus ſpake 
unaſſiſted reaſon; but revelation has brought our 
doubts into certainty, and ſurely it is taking from 
the latter to aſcribe to reaſon what is not its due. 
Were our author's arguments enforced againſt 
deiſts or atheiſts only, weſhould heartily join iſſue; 
but he has chalked out a narrow. path for faith to 
walk by, and ſometimes declaims with heat, we 
had almoſt ſaid virulence, againſt many opinions 
among chriſtians which are purely theoretical, 
mere ſpeculations, which ſhould ferve as play- 
things to exerciſe the indolence of theology, ra- 
ther than as brands to excite its rancour or re- 
proach, 


Hts next tract is, A Review of a Book entitled, 
« A free and candid Examination of the Principles 
advanced in the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop 


of London's very elegant Sermons lately pub- 
| | licked, 
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liſhed, and in his very ingenious Diſcourſes on 
Prophecy; wherein the commonly received Syſ- 

tem concerning the nature of the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian Diſpenſations is particularly conſidered : 
with Occaſional Obſervations on ſome late Ex- 
planations of the Doctrines therein contained,“ 
&c, The Bangorian controverſy has not more 
divided our ſpeculative divines, than the late 
broached - diſpute, whether the Jews had any no- 
tion of a future ſtate, is likely to do. The Bi- 
ſhop of London in his Sermons aſſumes the affir- 
mative, but he has had many opponents; and now 
the argument ſeems kindled up, nor perhaps will 
de extinguiſhed, till ſome opinion more new riſes, 
or revives,” for a-while to attract the attention. 
Mr. Hawkins ſeems to be pretty confident in the 
advantage of his cauſe z and this we may venture 
to ſay, that he ſeems to be on the ſafe ſide, for he 
Is on the Biſhop's ; and though he loſes his cauſe, 
he may gain a vicarage. As tor the controverſy, 
ſo much has been ſaid on both ſides, that we muſt 
really acknowledge ourſelves ſceptics in the debate. 
It is probable that the Jews were very well ac- 
gainted with the doctrine of the ſoul's ſurviving 
after death, from its being a received opinion in 
Egypt, and in ſeveral nations round them. But 
how far this doftrine may be contained in the Old 
Teſtament, is what perhaps will never be deter- 
E mined 
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mined, unacquainted as we are at this period with 
che ſtrict meaning of the language in which it is 
written. The whole diſpute muſt turn on the 
import of ſome Hebrew words, and who is there 
now alive capable of being a judge in ſuch a con- 
troverſy ? We can know enough, and believe 
enough, without being acquainted with a ſyllable 
of the matter: we could wiſh our divines would 
therefore rather turn their arms againſt the com · 
mon enemy, and, while infidelity is at the gate, 
not waſte the time in civil altercation. 


Tun fend volume contains Poetical Prelec- 
tions pronounced in the Natural Philoſophy School, 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, of which ſeminary 
Mr. Hawkins was a member, and conſtituted 
Profeſlor of Poetry there. His deſign and me- 


thod in this courſe of lectures, are thus FIR 
by himſelf. : 


© De ratione vero, qua in ſequentibus Prælec- 
tionibus uſurus ſum, quæ præfanda cenſui, quam 
pauciſſimis accipite. Ea igitur quæ mihi rem 
Dramaticam tractanti occurrent, potius ad diſ- 
ſertationum criticarum ſeriem, quam ad ſyſtema- 
tis formam quandam redigi oportere arbitror, non 
ſolum ob eam cauſam quod nollem in aliorum veſ- 
tigia incurrere, ſed etiam (pace illorum dixerim), 
quia pleriſque poetica deditis totum fere hoc diſ- 

plicet, 
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plioet, philoſophari. Una poeſi competit regula 
emplar, ut NE QuiD MongTROSUM : ad hane fi 
caute et religioſe attendatur, parvi refert ad defini- 
tiones, ad verba technica, et minutias criticas def. 
cendere, quæ nec poeticz peritis uſui poſſunt eſſe, 
nec iis, qui nullum habent cum muſis commer · 
cium, delectationi. Drama equidem legibus 
arctiſſimis aſtringi probe novi ; Sed quaſdam ex 
his relaxari poſſe, imo forſan debere, non ſolum 
commodi, et quaſi licentiæ poeticz, fed etiam 
ipſius naturæ tuendæ cauſa, mox mihi, cum ad 
eas £conſiderandas veniam, erit contendendum. 
Neque enim nefas eft dicere ſummum in poek 
etiam jus ſummam eſſe injuriam, et nonnunquam 
res cum naturæ tum rationi magis difſentaness, 


quam _ vetantur, inſtituere. | _ 


: 


© Now ſum interea neſcius, quam invidioſum 
nonnullis videatur, leges jam olim inveteratas im- 
pugnare, et ab ipſo Ariſtotele, cujus ad diſcipli- 
nam ſatis dociles ſe minores critici præbuerunt, 
diſſentire: Sed præcipientis eſt, non dubitare, 
quid de quaque re ſentiat, libere pronunciare: 
nempe ab omnibus, qui de rebus ad humanam doc- 


trinam pertiuentibus ſeribunt, illud Horatianum 


uſurpaudum judico, 


— adaittus zee i in works . 
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Non enim præcepta quævis ex uſu, ſed ex ratlone 
ſtimanda ſunt. Ariſtotelis certe auctoritas plu- 
ri mum apud nos Oxonienſes, et jure valet ; at non 
ita, ut in omnibus ei temere obtemperetur. Et 
profecto, quid eſt cur in poetica tractanda eo ſolo 
duce nobis opus ſit, quem in reliquis ſcientiis ne- 


quaquam erroris expertem comperimus ? Quod fi 
quiſquam me aut audaciz aut arrogantiæ inſimulet, 


tanquam meo potius ſtantem judicio, quod ſen- 
tio quam fit exiguum, quam aliorum, eorumque 
in re critica præclariſſimorum, ſciat oportet me 
non id agere ut mihi plus æquo tribuam, vel ut 
nove diſcipline parens ſaluter, ſed ut ea apud 
Shakeſberium noſtrum, quæ vulgo vitia dicuntur, 
defendam, quæque magna mihi ſemper opinio fuit 
eum ſæpe de induſtria conſectari. 


TE method which I ſhall purſue in the ſol- 
lowing courſe of lectures, is briefly as follows: 
All I have had to ſay upon dramatic poetry, I have 
rather treated in a ſeries of critical diſſertations, 
than reduced to a ſyſtem, partly becauſe I choſe to 
deviate from the beaten track, and partly becauſe 
I know that thoſe who are fond of poetry, are ſel- 
dom fond of having things treated with a philoſo- 
phical dryneſs, One general rule is ſufficient to 
regulate all poetry; a rule borrowed from nature, 
of which the poet is always an imitator ; /et there 
| be 
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be nothing monſtrous. If we ſtrictly attend to this, 
it will be quite unneceſlary to perplex you and my- 
ſelf with technical terms and critical minutia ; 
a ſubje& which can neither inform the learner, nor 
pleaſe thoſe who are acquainted with poetry. I 
am not ignorant that the drama is confined by the 
ſtricteſt laws, but I hope ſoon to be able to ſhew, 
that we not only may ſometimes infringe upon 
© thoſe laws, but that we even ought to do it, if we 

would eaſe the reader, and adhere to nature ſtrict- 
ly, To be entirely explicit, thoſe who follow the 
letter of the law muſt be often guilty of injuſtice, 
and ſometimes commit faults more unnatural and 
unreaſonable than thoſe from which they profeſs to 
deter us. 


An in the mean time perfectly ſenſible how 
invidious a taſk it muſt. be to impugn doctrines 
eſtabliſhed by time, and by Ariſtotle z a name 
which critics of a leſſer order implicitly admire ; 
a man whoſe orders they are ever ready to obey. 
They, however, who teach others, are not to 
refute, but determine, and ever to have that 
maxim of Horace in their eye: 


_ <Nullius addictus jurare in verba magiſtri. 


I is not the authority of any precept we are 
to eſteem, but the reaſons on which it is eſtabliſhed. 
The 
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The authority of Ariſtotle, I will allow, juſtly 
ſtands in the higheſt eſteem-amony us of Oxford, 
yet it would be abſurd to pay it upon all occa- 
fions an implicit obedience. There is no reaſon 
why he who is ſo juſtly accuſed with error in other 
ſciences, ſhould be our only guide in poetry. 
However, if any ſhould accuſe me ef audaciouſ- 
neſs or arrogance, that reſting upon my own 
authority alone, of which no man has a meaner 
opinion, I impugn the doctrine of critics of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, let them know that vanity" 
has been by no means my motive, I defire no 
fame for being the parent of new opinions'; I 
only aim at defending our great countryman' 
Shakeſpeare, and to ſhew that wi. at has been 
imputed to him as faults, are often the reſult of 
art and invention.” 


Turs pretty well ſerves to give a general idea 
of his deſign, which he has treated with ſome 
learning, though but little conviction. The rules 
of the drama were not invented by Ariſtotle, 
but the Greek tragedians: thoſe rules they adopt- 
ed, becauſe nature and the rules were the ſame; 
and in this whole performance we cannot ſee an 
objection to them, but that of Shakeſpeare, and 

Vol. III. N other 
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other Engliſh poets, writing well without being 
acquainted with them, ; 


Ir may not * improper to remark ſome 
ſtrange inaccuracies thoughout this volume; as 
for inſtance, intueramur, for intuemur, P. 14, corum 
mos erat vulgas myſteria ſua celare, neque per allego- 
riat quid volebant ſignificare. This unintelligible 
ſentence, probably, ſhould have been read thus: 
eorum mes erat a vulgir myſteria ſua celare, neque 
niſi per allegorias quid volebant fignificare, p. 25. 
Conflantem eft abſalutam for conſtantem & abſolu- 
tam, p. 31, and ſeveral other ou equally erro- 


Bur let us haſten to his third volume, where, 
ftript of his gown, and deſcended from the chair 
of Ariſtarchus, Mr, Hawkins endeavours to put 
his' own precepts into practice, and enters the 
liſts of fame, diveſted of thoſe adventitious orna- 
ments, ſometimes the reward of genius, but not 
unfrequently found the badges of ſtupidity. 


Taz firſt performance here is called the' 
Thimble, an heroi-comical poem, in five cantos, 
Muſtrated with notes critical and explanatory, by 

5 Scriblerus, 
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Scriblerus Secundus. There is nothing in the 
whole province of writing more difficult to attain, 
than humour ; the poet, in other ſubjects, walks 
a broad road, but here he ſeems to tread along 
a line, and the ſlighteſt deviation undoes him. 
Humour once miſſed, moſt effeftually turns the 
author ridiculons : all the ſatire he would fondly 
level at others, is now pointed againft himſelf ; 
and as the tyrant of a tragedy, he is himſelf 
obliged to ſwallow the poiſon prepared for an- 
other. A diſappointed humouriſt is indeed a 
moſt deplorable figure, ſomewhat like block- 
heads of vivacity in company, ever grinning with- 
out a jeſt, The whole plot of theſe five cantos 
is no more than a young lady happening to prick 
her finger with a needle. The gods and god- 
deſſes were reſolved to make a thimble, to pre- 
vent ſuch diſaſters for the future. Vulcan ac- 
cordingly made one, and Venus gave it to the 
lady's lover, and he brought it his miſtreſs, and 
ſo they were reſolved to be married, This is a 
plot of genuine antique ſimplicity ; however, it 
is illuſtrated with a match of ſhuttlececk and 
blindman's buff, by way of epiſode, 


Tax next is Henry and Roſamond, a tragedy, 
which Mr. Garrick refuſed, becauſe it was more 


N 2 like 
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like a poem than a play. Shakeſpeare, our au- 
thor's favourite, ſeems principally imitated, the 
antiquated turn of his diction being ſometimes 
erroneouſly preſerved. 


Tax follows the Siege of Aleppo, a tragedy, 
refuſed at both houſes, like the former. This is 
by many degrees the beſt of Mr. Hawkins's pro- 
ductions, and is a work that really deſerves ap- 
plauſe; it will be ſaying not much, not indeed 
enough, in its favour to aver, that ſeveral worſe 
pieces haye of late been accepted by the managers, 
and exhibited with ſucceſs. To quote from it, 
would be to injure the author, ſince its greateſt 
merit lies in the oppoſition of character, the va- 
riety of the diſtreſs, and the unexpected cataſtro- 
phe. As in the former play, ſo here, he ſeems 
to have Shakeſpeare ever in his eye, There are 
many works more of our author in this publi- 
cation, in all which we find ſomething to praiſe. 
Be it enough to ſay in general, that Mr. Haw- | 
kins was not born a poet, or that imitation. has 
ſpoiled him. 
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4 Review of. the Works of f tbe Rev. Mr. W. Haw- 


 KINS, late Profeſſor of Poetry i in the Univerſe ity of 
 Oxrorv, And of the Remarks mads on the ſame 


in the CxrTical, Review for Auguſt, and in 


the MonTaLyY Review for September, 1759. 


In a Letter to the Aut bor of beth Rewews, By 
an impartial Reader, 8. 1s. Kinnerſley, 


HE preſent review of the works of Mr. 
Hawkins is ſuppoſed to be written by a 
friend; but when we come to examine the per- 
formance, this friend appears pretty plainly to 
be no other than Mr. Hawkins himſelf. It ſeems 
his works, in three volumes, had paſſed in re- 
view before us in our critical capacity fome 
months ago, and we thought them but indif- 
ferent ; they paraded it a ſecond time, before the 
profound authors of the Monthly Review, and 
they thought them indifferent ; they ſolicited the 
public attention in the uſual methods of publi- 
cation, and if we may judge by the ſucceſs, there 
alſo they were thought but ind, iferent : ſo many 
witneſſes in one ſtory would probably have con- 
vinced any reaſonable being of his own medioc- 
rity. Mr. H, however, was not to be convinced; 


he has undertaken to review his owu writings ; 
N 3 has 
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has publiſhed a comment that almoſt nobody 
will read, upon writings that almoſt nobody has 
read; has ſurveyed himſelf on all ſides, and 
thinks himſelf on every ſide invulnerable. 2 te 
belane cerebri felicem fecerunt divi. 


A MAN who reviews his own works is indeed 
a curioſity, and the reader is undoubtedly impa- 
tient to hear in what manner he treats himſelf, 
Our reviewer therefore ſets off with informing 
us, That he is apt to think the candid and 
judicious reader will acknowledge his ſtyle, whe- 
ther Latin or Engliſh, .in verſe or in proſe, to 
be-pure, eaſy, fluent, manly, and elegant, It is 
ſometimes perhaps too voluble and diffuſive, but, 
I think, ſeldom ſo as to be perplexed and unin- 
telligible. In ſhort, I preſume, in this reſpect, 
Mr. H.'s Miſcellanies are fit to lie upon the ſame 
ſhelf with the works of the moſt celebrated mo- 
dern writers, either in our own or the Latin 
tongue.— It will be but juſtice to our author to 
add, that he ſufficiently ſuſtains the compound 
character both of a verſe and proſe writer; the 
merits of each are as diſtinct as may be; nor 
does the one ſeem to be a whit the worſe for the 
other.“ The reader now ſees the great difference 


between us and this gentleman ; he is for putting 
| his 
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his own works upon the ſame ſhelf with Milton 
and Shakeſpeare, and we are for allowing him 
an inferior ſituation; he would have the ſame 
reader that commends Addiſon's delicacy to talk 
with raptures of the purity of Hawkins ; and he 
who praiſes the Rape of the Lock to ſpeak with 
equal feelings of that richeſt of all poems, Mr, 
Hawkins's THIXBLE. 


Bur we, alas! cannot ſpeak of Mr, H. with 
the ſame unreſtrained ſhare of panegyric that he 
does of himſelf ; and though we deſpiſe the crowd 
upon other occaſions, yet we muſt join them in 
this inſtance, and leave this gentleman to his 
ſelf-applauding ſingularity, We allowed him, 
indeed, ſome ſmall ſhare of merit in a former 
article z and this is moſt certain, that whatever 
he may ſay of our partiality, or our malevolence, 
the manner in which his works wee treated 
then, betrayed neither; but bore a greater ſhare 
of indulgence than our duty to the public ſhould, 
in ſtrict juſtice, have permitted. In whatever 
places we were good-natured enough to make no 
objections, this gentleman has imagined we had 
nothing to object: we paſſed over the merits of 
his ſtile in ſilence, and he has thought proper to 
regard this as a ſymptom of malevolence, which 

was 
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was in reality the ſtrongeſt inſtance of our mode- 


% 


ration. 


Arrxx he has ſufficiently bedunced us through 
ſeveral pages, he at laſt has the tenderneſs to 
anſwer to our particular objections, and that with 
ſufficient prolixity, In this diſpute, he at leaſt 
has the advantage of being as tedious as he 
thinks proper, becauſe he ſeems no way ſoli- 
citous about treſpaſſing on the reader's patience. 
We muſt, on the other hand, ſtudy conciſeneſs, 
becauſe we write in order to be read. | 


Tu firſt material objection, which he en- 
deavours to anſwer, is that made to his endea- 
vouring to prove, by reaſon alone, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. We thought, at the time we 
objected, and think ſtill, that we are obliged to 
. revelation alone for any evidence in this matter; 
ol and that thoſe philoſophers, who were guided 
5 only by reaſon, vainly endeavoured to prove that 
| immortality which it is our duty to believe. 
Plato, who is faid to have dogmatized more on 
this than any other ſubject (as we before ob- 
ſerved), brought but very ſuperficial argumeucs 
to prove a truth of ſo great importance to ſociety: 


we inſtanced one, viz. that of the different dura- 
tion 
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tion of the different parts of the body, and 
thought this the moſt plaufible argument he 


makes uſe of, Mr. H. is of a different opinion 
but unfortunately does not give any reaſons, nor 
any quotations from Plato, to prove his ſenti- 
ments, but ſays any ſchool-boy may do it. Almoſt 


all Plato's reaſoning upon this ſubject, depends 
upon two Data, that of the ſoul's pre-exiſting 


before the body; and that of abſtract exiſtences, 
which he calls ideas; which commentators have 
pretended to explain an hundred different 
ways: if we grant him either of theſe, it is cer- 
tain his proofs are ſufficiently cogent ; but it is 
hoped no Chriſtian divine will grant him the 
firſt; and the latter, what is it but begging the 
queſtion ? 


Bur Mr, H. thinks it not only apparent from 


reaſon, but as demonſtrable as the immortality 
of God himſelf; and yet brings no proof of the 
immortality of God, but that of ſpirit's not being 
ſubject to corruption. Whether ſpirit is ſubje& 


to corruption or no, is the whole queſtion in 


debate; and ſure it cannot be called an argu- 
ment, roundly to aſſert that it is or it is not; and 
yet ſuch an argument is all that Mr. H. has 
thought proper to uſe, We offered a better, 
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viz. the omnipotence of the Godhead ; and if he 
dees not think proper to make uſe of it, that is 
his fault, not ours, 


Ovk ſelf-reviewer goes on to praiſe himſelf 
where we thought him only tolerable ; to quote 
from himſelf where he thinks it will redound to 
his reputation: a man 1s indeed hard put to it 
for praiſe, and muſt have but indifferent neigh- 
bours, who is thus obliged to commend himſelf. 


AxTER much railing he proceeds to reproach 
us for having tranſlated him wrong, and for 
having ſubſtituted bad Latin for good. We muſt 
confeſs, the errots of the preſs are what, in a 
periodical publication of this nature, it is impoſ- 
fible to remedy, We muſt own that the line 
of Horace ſhould have been written, Zurare in 
verba magiſiri, not verbi, as it is erroneouſly 
printed; and that vulgis ſhould have been printed 
vulgo; but who is there that can be miſtaken in 
either? who is there that has not the hack- 
neyed quotation, here mentioned, by heart ? and 
yet ſuch errors as theſe does this gentleman in- 
fiſt upon! It is true, we undertook no eaſy taſk 
when we attempted to make a man ſpeak ſenſe 
againſt his will, Mr. H. it ſeems wanted to ſhew 

* that 
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that the druids never delivered their myſteries, 
but in an allegorical manner, and to this effect 
tranſlated a French writer to ſupport his aſſer- 
tion, Forum mes erat vulgus myſteria ſua celare, 
neque per allegorias quid volebant fignificare, which 
literally tranſlated runs thus. It was their cuſ- 
tom to conceal from the vulgar their myſteries, 
and not ſignify by allegories their meaning. -Is 
this what Mr. H. deſigned to ſay? if it be, he 
talks in oppoſition to what he intended to prove, 
and contradicts matter of fact into the bargain. 
If he meant any thing, he muſt ſurely have de- 
ſigned to ſay, Eorum mos erat a vulgo myſteria ſua 
celare (celo often governing an ablative with a 
prepoſition) neque NISI per allegorias quid volebant' 
feenificare. This gives an entirely different ſenſe, 
to the paſſage before us, and we dare ſtill aver, 
is the ſenſe which was originally intended. But 
if he is ſtill determined to have it nonſenſe; if he 
is ſtill reſolved to ſtick to his old mumpſimus, we 
are content that it is his fault, not ours, 


Bor why has Mr. H. taken ſo much pains to 
accuſe us of envy and malevolence; was it his 
fame as a writer that we wanted to remove, in 
order to make way for our own ? That could 
hardly have been the caſe with reſpect to the 

author 
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author of tragedies that were all either damned 
or refuſed, or poems that were entirely for- 
gotten! We might have pitied indeed, but we 
ſurely could not envy. Perhaps our motive to 
male volence might have been, that Mr. Hawkins 


ſtood between us and a good living: we can ſo- 


lemnly aſſure him we are quite contented with 
our preſent ſituation in the church, are quite 
happy in a wife and forty pounds a year, nor 
have the leaſt ambition for pluralities. The truth 
is, Mr. H. like every diſappointed author, was 
angry, and knew none but us to wreak his 
vengeance upon: he ſomewhat reſembles the 
ſerjeant in the comedy, who, whenever inſulted 
by his ſuperior officers, went home to beat his 
wife. ä 


FINIS. 


